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Oiten a family is loath to entirely 
abandon the old home, with its host 
i sentimental associations. “Home, 
sweet home” it has been through the 
vears, a place of rest, relief and ref 
uge: it has taken on the characteris 
tics of those who have lived in it, and 
in turn has helped to mold those char- 
acters. They are a part of it, and it 
is a part of them. This attachment 
for the home has been the strength of 
the nation. It also has heen the 
strength of the lumber industry, the 
builder of homes that possess and re- 
flect personality, and any “high pres- 
sure” merchandising that would set 
aside this primal appeal of the per 
manent home, for the lone purpose of 
creating present sales volume, is short- 
sighted indeed. After all, it is not 
prices, but human desires for comfort, 
convenience, and happiness, that sell 
homes and home improvements, and 
these desires must be cherished and 
nurtured by the good business man. 

rhe old dwelling may not meet the 


























USTOMERS—give us customers!"' has been the 
cry of lumbermen who, eagerly scanning every 
word of the Lumber Industry Code, have found 
therein much about cost protection, production con- 
trol, maximum hours and minimum wages, and 
ethical dealing, but never a word about where and 
how to locate and "nail" the customers who will buy 
their wares under these or any other conditions. 
Divers authoritative speakers have declared em- 
phatically that there is no Governmental provision 
to "give'’ customers to anybody. It is up to each 
individual seller to find his own buyers. To the aver- 
age lumberman the renovizing of homes seems to 
offer the largest immediate market, because there 
are so many homes on which such work is necessary 
or advisable, or both. In this field quite evidently 
are most of the possible customers, and here, too, is 
focused increasing public interest, indicating that 
for the lumber manufacturer and retailer especially 
the chances for immediate and satisfactory results 
from merchandising efforts are greatest when those 
efforts are directed toward renovizing. 


Wee 








stvle demands of the younger members 
of the family, it may not provide the 
room arrangement necessary for the 
iamily of today under today’s living 
conditions, and it is practically certain 
that it will not offer the operating con- 
veniences and economies which inven- 
tive genius and modern manufacturing 
methods make possible in homes built 
today. Yet, if it is a well-constructed 
house, in a neighborhood satisfactory 
to the family for both the present and 
future, it probably can be renovized— 
repaired and modernized—so as to in 
clude practically all these desirable 
features. 

One of the many advantages oi the 
frame-construction house is that it can 
be economically changed to fit the 
needs of a new day, new circumstances, 
or a new occupant, usually at an ex 
pense much smaller than the cost oi 
anew home. The two homes of which 


“before and aiter” pictures are shown 
on this page, are proof of this and 
[Turn to Page 18} 
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THE MARCH OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION HAS FOLLOWED GENUINE WHITE PINE 
When John Alden Was 
: 7 p . ill 
Courting Priscilla 
a White Pine Was Already Recognized 
As the Superb Building Lumber Fr 
One of the famous American homes is this house WHOL 
where John Alden and his bride, Priscilla, set up 
housekeeping. Every American knows the story of 
how Miles Standish sent John Alden to plead his 
suit—and Priscilla's reply, "Why don't you speak 
for yourself, John?" 
Even when this home was built at Duxbury, Mass., 
in 1653, Genuine Northern White Pine was already 
recognized as the premier building lumber—and 
to this day that reputation has never dimmed. 
“a ath She Mite dik tle tedle et 00 Thousands of skilled carpenters, cabinet men and 
in te a | hows ceping. Built 1653, and still standing in rel artisans favor Genuine Northern White Pine (Pinus 
NO. 3 ‘Bich aictieeietn Strobus) above all other woods. Genuine North- 
IN A | ern White Pine is still available in abundant quantities from International Lumber Company's exten- 
SERIES sive virgin forests at prices which are attractive. It is neither scarce nor excessively high priced ' 
White Pine has | @$ many believe, but actually the best lumber buy on the market at present prices. ' 
llayed a tremen y 
dously SPOTTANt We invite dealers and industrial users to renew their acquaintance k 
pe tlding ai with Genuine Northern White Pine. Write us for full information. ‘ 
ob ‘ M4 “bs e ng | 
wacel Sea: | INTERNATIONAL LUMBER COMPANY || 
Watch for ¢ hen 
| — p on Novem- 
1100 Builders’ Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 
S AM ~ ON SPOT the uttra violet ray window glass — 
. . £ } 
The highest quality . b t ; 
. es 4 | 
ai sage ie under the sun | 
) BY Excellent value se 
» (J SACHEM 
iW 
“i 6 Your money’s 
~ worth Unquestionably the value of a window glass lies in its transpar- 
3 ; ency ... Whether Lustraglass is new or has been used for years, 
¥ ry “THERE IS A it's still the whitest of all glass made for windows... It's a clearer, — 
: ‘i DIFFERENCE ; | 
| ‘ 9 tlatter, more lustrous product, superior in every respect, transmit- e 
ws J iy IN SASH CORD / ' 
< t ting more daylight and a substantial amount of the shorter ultra- \ 
a 
- é violet rays of sunlight... Lustraglass costs no more than ordinary 
S A Cy o QO uN window glass. lt always gives you maximum sunlight per dollar. F 
AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO. ; 
CORDAGE WORKS PITTSBURGH + PENNSYLVANIA 
Also makers of Lustrawhite Picture Glass, Armor-Lite Safety and Bullet- 
B oO T Oo ®) e bd mM A oe n~ roof Glass, Photographic Dry Plate Glass, *46” and "2° Crystal Sheet ; L 








Glass, Ground Glass, Chipped Glass, and Bulb Edge Glass 
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Manufacturers and Retailers Should 
Be Partners in Selling 


HE LEAN YEARS have brought 

much important information to 

the surface; and not the least im- 
portant is the fact that as yet a good 
many manufacturers have but a dim 
and uncertain idea of the final con- 
sumer. 

Several retailers have told the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN stories of trying to get 
from manufacturers information use- 
ful in the new type of creative selling. 
Quite a number of manufacturers 
seemed to be wholly surprised. They 
could form no sort of mental picture 
of what the retailers wanted or why 
they wanted it. Several came back 
with technical papers proving or at- 
tempting to prove that their products 
were superior to the goods of compet- 
ing manufacturers. Others appeared 
to suspect that the retailers were try- 
ing to open a discussion about larger 
discounts or longer credits. The fact 
that the retailer was looking for prac- 
tical information why the customer 
should buy that kind of goods at all, 
and how he could fit it into his plans 
as a whole, did not seem to occur to 
them. 

But there were many heartening 
stories of a quite different kind; stories 
of manufacturers who are studying the 
biggest current question in the mer- 
chandising of building materials, the 
question of carrying through until 
their goods are rendering full service 
to the final buyer. 

“While there are plenty of fine ex- 
ceptions,” one retailer remarked, “I’m 
afraid it’s true that lumber manufac- 
turers as a class are the worst sinners. 
They have back of them the old tradi- 
tions of the woodsman. The loggers 
and sawyers of the backwoods had a 
hard and a technical job; and it was 
easy for them to conclude that if they 
made lumber they were doing all that 
could be expected. If they thought of 
salesmanship at all, they thought of it 
in terms of competition with other 
sawmills; how to make better grades 
in order to get a higher price, or how 
to cheapen quality so they could sell 
it for less. The customer hardly ap- 
peared in the picture; and there was 
little thought about discovering his 
real needs, supplying the right mate- 
rials in terms of these needs, or tell- 
ing him how to use lumber in order 
to get maximum returns from his in- 
vestment. 

“But fortunately this situation 
seems to be changing. I could name 
one great sawmill company that has 
made important studies of farm build- 
ings and of farm-selling methods. I 
could name another that has rendered 


invaluable service in the _ technical 
studies of wood. Several manufac- 
turers’ associations are doing fine 


work, centered directly upon the cus- 
tomer’s problem. Manufacturers of 
other lines that are sold in the yards 
are joining in. I know of a fence 
manufacturer who has done what I 
think is the ablest work yet done in 
the field of creative selling. He has 
studied the farmers’ fencing problems 
with a thoroughness that no farmer 
has ever equaled. 


“At least some retailers are carry- 
ing through to the customer more than 
they ever have done before. But if 
they are to do a good job they will 
need the practical co-operation of 
manufacturers. We must have more 
of this work if we are to hold our own 
in the new day of competition; and 
I’m sure if we don’t hold our own, and 
if we don’t help our customers get the 
buildings that fit their needs, the 
country will suffer with us. 


“T’ve just been reading an article by 
a widely known business writer, prov- 
ing by exact cost figures that it is 
cheaper to buy an automobile every 
two years than every three years. 
That writer makes the statement, 
based upon statistical figures, that a 
fairly large percentage of the people 
driving old cars can afford to buy and 
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have the money to pay for new ma. 
chines. I’m trying to learn from the 
motor world, for it has long been g 
leader in merchandising. In that world 
the manufacturer and the distributor 


have their eyes on the customer; his f 


comfort, safety and economy. Never 
since the days of the early Model T 
have car manufacturers sold their 
products on the policy of take it or 
leave it. Because of this teamwork of 
maker and distributor it may well hap- 
pen, as this business writer suggests, 
that the sale of new cars will lift the 
depression. The building industry 
ought to do it. The building industry 


has an even bigger opportunity in de- [ 


ferred markets and real needs and the 
real usefulness of its products. 

“We have a right to expect more 
of the manufacturer than just the 
making of reliable goods at fair prices, 
just as he has the right to expect more 
of us than just the stocking of his 
goods and the selling of them to cus- 
tomers who come in under their own 
power. I happen to know that, de- 
spite the depression stories, there still 


remains some purchasing power on / 


farms. It’s going to make a differ- 
ence to us whether that money is 
spent for buildings and fences which 
will increase farm earning power or 


| 





whether it is wasted in whole or in | 


part upon unsuitable improvements. 
Retailers have got to know these 
things; and, knowing them, they’ve 
got to get them across in an honest 


| 


and productive and plausible way. The | 


customer is now squarely in the cen- 
ter of the picture.” 


Labors to Make 


Code Effective 


F THERE should be a lingering 

doubt in the mind of any one as to 

the willingness of the lumber in- 
dustry to co-operate to the fullest ex- 
tent possible with the Administration 
in carrying out the policies of the 
NRA, this doubt would be removed 
after seeing the earnestness, faithful- 
ness and determination with which 
sixty or more representative lumber- 
men have labored and continue to 
labor in Washington to work out the 
many intricate details of the lumber 
codes in their practical application. 
For practically an entire month mem- 
bers of the Lumber Code Authority, 
committees from the various divisions 
and subdivisions and members of allied 
groups have been in Washington, at 
a substantial sacrifice of their individ- 
ual business affairs, endeavoring to 
reach a satisfactory basis for putting 
into operation those features of the 
code that are to be made effective on 
dates later than those now being ap- 
plied. The problems that have pre- 


sented the greatest difficulties in their 
practical solution are those having to 
do with cost protection and with fair 
trade practices. 

The men who are and have been in 
Washington working on these prob- 
lems have frittered away no time. 
They have labored without regard to 
hours. They have given of them- 
selves freely in behalf of the industry 
and to them the industry owes a debt 
of gratitude. What they finally ac- 
complish may not be entirely satisfac- 


tory to every individual lumberman, | 





t 


but it will represent some of the best | 


thought in the industry and will be 
the result of a real effort to make the 
lumber codes an effective influence in 
the success of NRA and in restoring 
prosperity to a crippled industry and 
to the country at large. 

THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had 


hoped to present in this issue the final | 


results of these conferences in Wash- 
ington, but official announcements are 
not yet available. 
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ampaign for Direct Federal Loans 
for New Homes Gains Momentum 


Every mail for the past few weeks has brought to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN letters endorsing its suggestion that 
the Home Loan Bank law be so amended that money could 
be loaned direct to individuals for the building of new homes, 
this to be made available wherever the prospective builder had 
50 percent of the cost of a home, the additional 50 percent to 
be loaned by the Government. 

It will be recalled that in the Sept. 30 and Oct. 14 issues of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the need was stressed of a source of 
new money, and the suggestion was made that lumbermen get 
in contact with their congressmen and enlist their support for 
an amendment to the Home Loan Bank law that will permit 
these loans to be made direct to worthy home owners. 


The American Lumberman is happy to advise that al- 
ready dealers among its subscribers have contacted 49 
members of Congress. These contacts have been made 
by letter and in person, and in many instances promises 
have been secured from the Congressmen that they will 
support such an amendment. 


As an example of what our readers are saying to their 
congressmen, a letter written by a well known Michigan lum- 
ber dealer to his congressman is reproduced here. It is sug- 
gested that you write, in your own language, to your con- 
gressman a letter of similar import; then send to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN a copy of your letter and a copy of the congress- 
man’s reply: 


Honorable Carl E. Mapes, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


My dear Congressman: ‘ 

May | take just a moment of your valuable time to present to you a 
thought that has occurred to me and which, | believe, may have some 
merit. 

The big job before our country at the present time is to restore con- 
fidence and revive business, and when we stop to consider that the 
building of homes touches more manufactured articles than any one 
other industry that can be mentioned, it is a very evident fact that 
the revival of this industry will give a large number of men work and 
take them off the relief rolls. | therefore believe that nothing would 
do more to accomplish the two objectives mentioned above, than to 
revive the building of homes. 

The government has recently established the Home Loan Bank which 
in some instances is relieving distressed mortgages, although as | get 
the proposition it is moving very slowly. The government has also 
recently organized a Federal Loan Association under the Home Loan 
Bank, which will assist citizens to join in with the government in es- 
tablishing Building and Loan Associations. It is a good thing, but it 
will take a long time to get into action. Neither one of the govern- 
ment institutions mentioned above is established with the intent of 
loaning money for new home buildings, and | believe that there are 
many citizens who if they could borrow from the government, say 50 
percent of the actual cost of the home, not including the lot, would 
be glad at this time to build a home. | would apply this proposition 
to good citizens—men of character who have saved money and have 
50 percent of the cost of the home to invest at the present time. | 
would apply the proposition only to homes to be occupied by the owner 
and not to speculations, the building of office buildings or manufac- 
turing plants. 

Is it not feasible that the Home Loan Bank Act could be so amended 
as to cover the ground mentioned above, and would it not be of 
assistance in getting us out of this present business depression? 

May | have the pleasure of hearing from you as to your reaction to 
this proposition, and would you be willing to present and support such 
an amendment to the Home Loan Act at the forthcoming session of 
Congress? 

Respectfully yours, 
GRAND RAPIDS LUMBER CO. 
By John Ferdon. 


_ _ Here is an opportunity for real constructive work, not only 
in behalf of the lumber and building material industries, but 


as a potent means of providing employment and co-operating 
with the administration in its effort to restore prosperity. 
Let’s all work together for this purpose, making it possible to 
put more men to work and to build the homes needed to make 
America really and truly the land of home owners. 

There are 435 congressmen. To secure the passage of this 
amendment it will be necessary to have the support of 220 
members of Congress. This is not a job for the other fellow, 
but it is for YOU to write the letter and to see YOUR con- 
gressman. This should be considered not only a duty but a 
privilege. It will not only help the business of the lumberman, 
but will help the contractors and carpenters, add value to the 
community, give courage to despairing souls, relieve congestion, 
and bring more happiness to the individual home owner. It 
will start the hundreds of different kinds of factories manu- 
facturing the products needed for the construction of these 
homes. 

A few thousand dollars distributed among each of thou- 
sands of communities will provide the means to bring the 
country out of the depression, put people at work, and be- 
fore we realize it we will- find that the troubles of the 
present have become things of the past. 


Further evidence of what making this sort of financing avail- 
able would mean is a letter just received from a dealer, com- 
menting on the great need for home financing and enclosing a 
list of bona fide prospects and contracts that he has in hand, 
with the names of the contractors. All that is needed to start 
this construction is the means of financing the difference be- 
tween the amount the prospects have available and the cost of 
the home. This one dealer sends names and details of no less 
than eight prospects of this kind, amounting to more than 
$25,000 worth of individual home building. 

This list could be multiplied by thousands, and if a way 
could be found whereby the Government could provide the 
money for financing 50 percent or more of the cost of indi- 
vidual homes, a building movement would be started that 
quickly would gain the proportions of a veritable revival which 
would do more than any other one thing to restore prosperity 
to the entire country. 

While most of the letters on this subject received by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have come from retail lumber and 
building material dealers, this is a matter of just as much im- 
portance to every lumber manufacturer. Some of the manu- 
facturers already have given their hearty endorsement to this 
plan and are joining the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and the deal- 
ers in this effort to secure the needed legislation that will set 
the wheels of progress again in motion. 

Just-as this issue goes to press there comes from the 
headquarters of the National Association of Real Estate 

3oards a statement that at a meeting of the directors to 
be held in Chicago on Nov. 22 and 23 consideration will 
be given to “action which should be taken at the coming 
session of Congress to provide a permanent national sys- 
tem of long-term mortgage financing, including, especially, 
amendment of the Home Loan Bank Act to insure the 
purpose for which the Act was passed—the opening of a 
permanent, stable supply of low-cost financing for the 
family undertaking home ownership.” 


Will you write to your congressmen? Send to the 
American Lumberman a copy of the letter you write. We 
will be looking for an answer. Let's all work together in a 
concerted push for better times. 
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Lumber Code Authority Considers 


WasHiIncTon, D. C., Oct. 23.—Although hav- 
ing been in session constantly for one week, 
working on a regular schedule and without any 
lost motion, the Lumber Code Authority still 
faces many perplexing problems of major im- 
port to the entire industry. This past week has 
been devoted to hearing appeals, holding a pub- 
lic hearing on the Rules of Fair Trade Practice, 
and receiving proposals for amendments to the 
Code. Decisions were rendered in five impor- 
tant appeals, but most of the other matters that 
have been heard still await final decision after 
further consideration in executive sessions. 


Features of the open hearings were appeals 
of wholesalers and commission men for com- 
pensation allowances greater than those pro- 
posed by Divisions and Subdivisions under 
Schedule B, which must be made effective by 
Nov. 1. Strong presentations were made and 
an impartial hearing was given to everyone who 
desired to appear. 


Decisions on Appeals 


The appeals decided by the Authority were 
those of the Coos Bay Lumber Co., Coos Bay, 
Ore., the Willamette Valley Lumber Co., of 
Dallas, Ore., and the Westport Lumber Co., of 
Westport, Ore., from decisions of the West 
Coast Lumber and Logging Division; and the 
Pine Logging Co., of Madera, Calif., and the 
Cascade Lumber Co., of Yakima, Wash., from 
decisions of the Western Pine Division. 

The appeal of the Pine Logging Co. was 
based on climatic conditions. It cited the fact 
that its mill was located at an altitude of 5,000 
feet and that the severity of the winter season 
forces a shutdown from middle November to 
middle April, and asked permission to execute 
its December, January and February allotments 
simultaneously with its September, October and 
November run. Inasmuch as the Code permits 
allocation of production allotments for only 
three months in advance, it was mandatory upon 
the Authority to sustain the Division board of 
appeals, which had refused the Pine Logging 
Co.’s request. 

The Westport concern, which had been al- 
lotted 120 hours for a month’s operation, sought 
permission for a total of 240 hours. One of 
its pleas was to the effect that the plant had 
been operated on a double-shift basis almost 
continuously since 1917. The Authority voted 
to sustain the West Coast Lumber and Logging 
Division, which had refused the request for 
extra time. 

The Cascade Lumber Co., which had been 
allotted a total of 525 hours of production for 
September, October, and November by the 
Western Pine Division, appealed for additional 
time, and, upon its appeal being denied by the 
Division board of appeals, decided to drop the 
matter. It was taken up, however, by its em- 
ployees and by local civic organizations, who 
brought the case before the Lumber Code Au- 
thority. Ex-Congressman John W. Somers of 
Walla Walla, Wash., now with the Veterans’ 
Bureau, appeared before the Authority in behalf 
of the Yakima Chamber of Commerce. The 
Authority voted to deny the appeal and sus- 
tained the Divisional board of appeals. 


The Coos Bay Lumber Co. originally peti- 
tioned the board of trustees of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association (the Divisional gov- 
erning body) to grant extra hours of operation 
over the 120 hours for September, which the 
association had prescribed for all in the divi- 
sion, alleging the necessity of completing or- 
ders for export shipment. The trustees granted 
40 hours’ extra running time, under Section (h) 
of Article VIII of the Code, which specifies 
that the hours used should be deducted from 
future allotments, and it was from this feature 
of the decision regarding future deduction that 
the company appealed. Relief was denied by 


the Authority, which voted to sustain the Divi- 
sion’s board of trustees. 

The Willamette Valley Lumber Co., in the 
same jurisdiction, sought permission to run 60 
hours weekly instead of the allotted 120 monthly 
because of the necessity of fulfilling certain 
contracts with reference to the operation of a 
leased power plant, and, upon denial of its peti- 
tion by the board of trustees, brought its case 
before the Lumber Code Authority. The Au- 
thority denied the appeal, voting to sustain the 
Division trustees. 

All of the appeals were heard before the full 
membership of the Authority and decision was 
unanimous in each case. 

The Westport Lumber Co. and the Willa- 
mette Valley Lumber Co. then appealed their 
cases to the National Recovery Administrator. 


Wholesalers and Commission Men 


At the hearing on Rules of Fair Trade Prac- 
tice, Harry T. Kendall presided, with Ray 
Wiess acting as secretary. One of the first 
questions ‘presented was the proper definition of 
a wholesaler, and a definition more specific than 
that now in the schedule was proposed by Mr. 
Kendall for consideration of the Authority. 

The plea of the National Association of Com- 
mission Lumber Salesmen to be recognized and 
designated a Subdivision under the Lumber 
Code was presented by Rodney E. Browne, of 
New York, president of the organization, ably 
seconded by W. E. Morgan, of Columbus, Ray- 
mond Yates, of Chicago, and others. 

Wm. H. Schuette, of Pittsburgh, presented a 
strong case for the wholesalers in his plea that 
maximum figures be not used in fixing compen- 
sation for that branch of the industry. Max 
Myers, president, and W. W. Schupner, secre- 
tary, of the National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, assisted Mr. Schuette, who also 
was supported by L. Germain, jr., of the South- 
ern Wholesale Lumbermen’s Association, and 
A. M. Foote, of the same group. The address 
of Mr. Foote was so vigorous and so eloquent 
that it was received with an outburst of ap- 
plause, both from members of the Authority 
and others who were present. Messrs. Ger- 
main and Foote placed the wholesaler’s cost of 
doing business at more than 20 percent, while 
for the northern wholesalers Mr. Schuette 
placed the figure at over 14 percent. The bur- 
den of the wholesalers’ plea largely was for a 
compensation sufficiently large to enable them 
to protect the interests of the small mills, few 
of which had individual sales organizations. 

Seeking recognition under the Code as a sep- 
arate Division, H. P. Wyckoff presented the 
plea of the Intercoastal Shippers’ Association, 
and asked for a compensation allowance of 10 
percent. 

Rodney Browne and W. E. Morgan again 
appeared for the commission salesmen and, in- 
stead of the present flat allowance of 5 percent, 
asked for a sliding scale of 5 to 10 percent, the 
latter to apply in cases of salesmen who ren- 
dered extraordinary services, and to be given 
only upon the approval of the governing body 
of the Division in whose jurisdiction the trans- 
action occurred. 


Preservers and Small Mill Allotments 


E. H. Vrieze, of the American Wood Pre- 
servers’ Association, acted as spokesman for 
the creosoting industry in a plea for a more lib- 
eral production allotment to the small mills, 
making the statement that it was impossible to 
get a sufficient supply of special sizes of tim- 
bers under present allotments. He said that, as 
the larger mills could not or would not quote 
on these schedules, unless full opportunity was 
permitted for the smaller mills to satisfy this 
demand, the business would be lost to wood 
entirely and this substantial market be absorbed 
by steel. 


At a later meeting of the Authority, Col. W. 
B. Greeley presented the request of the inter- 
coastal shippers to come under Code jurisdic- 
tion. Walter Johnson and E. B. Ford advanced 
the thought that creation of too many Sub- 
divisions would unduly complicate the situation, 
but Andrew Landram, sales manager St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., believed this particular 
Subdivision might simplify it. In the opinion 
of H. P. Wyckoff, creating the Intercoastal 
Subdivision would promote stability. Wilson 
Compton, counsellor for the Code Authority, 
favored the intercoastal code, deploring the in- 
direct jurisdiction now exercised over whole- 
salers, and citing the fact that the proposed 
intercoastal code would impose a direct obliga- 
tion on the distributors, afford a way of reach- 
ing the third party in distribution and add a 
means of enforcing and policing. He further 
said he would like to see all wholesalers under 
the Code. C. L. Adams, of New York, de- 
clared that the retailers of that city would favor 
the intercoastal code. 


Chairman J. D. Tennant announced the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to revise trade 
practice rules, as follows: H. T. Kendall, chair- 
man; Ralph Hines, Shelley White, O. N. Cloud, 
Lee Robinson, Frank Stevens, Earl Houston, 
A. H. Landram, George A. Houston and Gil- 
bert Hume. This committee immediately began 
its duties and later, after a strenuous day and 
night session, announcement was made that it 
had reached a satisfactory agreement with the 
southern wholesalers. 


Distribution Statement Requested 


The request of the retailers for a distribution 
statement to be included in the Lumber Code 
was presented by Spencer Baldwin, president of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, being ably supported by L. P. Lewin. The 
Authority was urged to make an effort to secure 
Government approval of such a_ statement. 
After some discussion a resolution was passed 
that retailers and millwork representatives 
should consider this situation together and work 
out a statement, to be presented to the Au- 
thority later. M. G. Truman, of Chicago, ob- 
jected to the inclusion of any distribution state- 
ment in the Code. Later in the meeting Chair- 
man Tennant appointed a committee composed 
of Max Myers, C. C. Sheppard and E. B. Ford, 
with C. A. Bruce as ex-officio member, to dis- 
cuss this problem with the retailers. 


Representing 184 hardwood wholesalers, G. 
A. Vangsness, of Chicago, presented an appeal 
protesting proposed terms to wholesalers. 

F, J. Connally, president of the Pacific Coast 
Hardwood Flooring Distributors’ Association, 
supplemented by W. E. Cooper and H. W. 
Swafford, of same organization, spoke on 
wholesale hardwood distribution practices on 
the Pacific Coast, stating that the wholesale 
yards afforded protection to the retailers. 


Code Amendments Requested 


The Authority then heard resolutions pre- 
sented by the Wooden Package Division and by 
the Hardwood Co-ordinating Committee re- 
questing amendments in the Code scale of wages 
for certain territories in their respective juris- 
dictions. 

The Woodwork Division petitioned the Au- 
thority for amendments to the Code which would 
more fully define their product and which would 
set up subdivisions for stock manufacturers, 
wholesale distributors and special woodwork. 

The Western Pine Division proposed an 
amendment which would establish the northern 
pine scale of wages in the Black Hills region 
and which would extend the jurisdiction of the 
Division to include El Paso County in Texas. 

The Oak Flooring Division presented an 
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Problems — Retailers Take Action 


amendment which would include Ohio and 
Pennsylvania in its territory. 

From the Northeastern Softwood Division 
and the Northeastern Hardwood Subdivision 
came a request for an amendment to the Code 
covering the application of Article VIII (pro- 
duction control) in those two jurisdictions. 

The Philippine Mahogany Subdivision then 
presented its supplemental code, the chief fea- 
ture of which document was to describe the 
manner in which it was proposed to apply Ar- 
ticle VIII. 

During all of the time that the Code Au- 
thority was in session committees representing 
all branches of lumber manufacturing were 
busily engaged with cost accountants en- 
deavoring to arrive at a satisfactory basis of 
cost protection as provided in the Code. This 
was a stupendous task, but it was approached 
with a determination and a sincerity of purpose 
that assured its ultimate satisfactory fulfillment. 





Box Group Establishes 
Washington Office 


Wasuincron, D. C., Oct. 23.—Directors of 
the National Wooden Box Association, meeting 
in Washington, announced a decision to estab- 
lish headquarters of their association in this 
city, with C. D. Hudson in charge as executive 
manager. The Chicago offices, headquarters for 
many years, will be continued to serve the 
various district groups of the central States, 
and to handle some of the national activities of 
the organization. 

Mr. Hudson has been connected with lum- 
ber operations in Spokane for the past ten years. 
During August and September of this year he 
organized box manufacturers of eastern Wash- 
ington and Oregon, Idaho and Montana into 
the Inland Empire division of the National asso- 
ciation. For several years he served as vice 
president of the Western Pine Manufacturing 
Co. (Ltd.), of Spokane. 

The National Wooden Box association is 
comprised of eight divisional associations, with 
offices extending throughout the nation. The 
new national headquarters will be established 
near the offices of the Lumber Code Authority. 

During his activities on the West Coast Mr. 
Hudson built up an enviable reputation for in- 
tegrity and ability, as is evidenced by his per- 
sonal popularity in the package industry. He 
and Mrs. Hudson expect to give up their resi- 
dence in Spokane and move to Washington 
within the next thirty days. 





Payrolls Increase, Though 


Working Hours Reduced 


WasHinecrTon, D. C., Oct. 23.—That the Lum- 
ber Code is proving a boon to workers in the 
industry is shown by a statement made to the 
Recovery administration, based upon reports of 
operators to the Lumber Code Authority. While 
a vastly greater number of returns have been 
received, exact comparisons can be drawn from 
only the 735 establishments whose figures cover 
identical periods in both July and September. 

Tabulation shows that although these opera- 
tors employed in September a total average of 
64,585 subject to Code wage changes, an in- 
crease of 5 percent over the 61,511 similar 
workers engaged during the same period in 
July, they worked a total of only 9,449,543 man- 
hours in September, as against 11,323,280 in 
July, a decrease of 16% percent. 

In spite of the marked reduction in total 
working time, however, they received a total 
September wage of $4,423,505, an increase of 13 
percent over the $3,916,522 paid for the greater 
number of hours in July. The weighted average 


rate per hour went up from 33.69 cents in July 
to 46.15 cents in September, an increase of 37 
percent. The most startling comparison, how- 
ever, is in the weighted average per hour of 
lowest wages paid. This figure rose from, 22.3 
cents in July to 33.9 cents in September, a boost 
of no less than 52 percent. 

It is expected that additional returns will 
enhance the percentages given above. The com- 
parative reports received thus far and tabled 
above are from lumber, shingle, flooring and 
veneer divisions, and do not include any wooden 
box, plywood or woodwork plants. 





Cement Code Clause Altered 


CuHarvotte, N. C., Oct. 23—Cement manu- 
facturers preparing an NRA code have acceded 
to demands of lumber and building supply deal- 
ers to the extent of changing one clause, in re- 
gard to distribution, to provide that the industry 
will market its product through regular retail 
channels except in cases that force the manu- 
facturer to “assume the functions of a dealer in 
cement because no dealer in a given locality is 
able to preform the necessary functions.” Then 
the manufacturer will add a service charge, to 
bring the price up to the regular retail price 
level. The former distribution clause allowed 
the manufacturers to deal direct with any indi- 
vidual or company on the same basis as with 
retailers. A copy of the revised clause is at the 
headquarters of the Carolina Retail Lumber & 
Building Material Dealers’ Association, which 
has taken a prominent part in the southern deal- 
ers’ attacks on the original clause. It is attract- 
ing much attention on the part of dealers. 





Retail Code Authority Organ- 
ized and Getting Into Action 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23.—For the pur- 
pose of administering the: Retail Lumber and 
Building Material Code, the Retail Lumber & 
Building Material Code Authority has been in- 
corporated, with headquarters in the Union 
Trust Building in this city. The officers are: 
Chairman—Homer W. Ballinger; vice chairman 
—Charles L. Adams; treasurer—L. P. Lewin; 
secretary—Frank Carnahan; counsellor—P. S. 
Collier. The executive committee is composed 
of Homer W. Ballinger, John V. Dobson, 
Charles L. Adams, M. E. Dyess, and J. Lee 
Johnson, jr. 

Since the approval of the Retail Lumber and 
Building Material Code by President Roosevelt, 
the Authority has been busy organizing, sending 
out instructions to the thirty-two divisions, 
making interpretations, and otherwise getting 
things lined up for the smooth and systematic 
operation of the industry under the Code. A 
section of the Code that has developed more 
inquiry probably than any other is that dealing 
with the determination of costs. A bulletin has 
been sent out to all of the various Divisions, 
explaining in detail the method of computing 
costs by the statistical mode method as provided 
in paragraph 8 of Article VIII of the Code. 
Spencer D. Baldwin, of Jersey City, N. J., 
president of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, is spending considerable time 
in the offices of the association here, assisting 
the members of the Code Authority in the 
preparation of bulletins and communications 
going out to the members. 

President Baldwin and Mr. Lewin have been 
devoting considerable attention to the question 
of securing direct government aid in financing 
individual home building. For this purpose they 
have had interviews with Louis McHenry Howe, 
secretary to President Roosevelt and with Har- 
vey B. Couch, a director of the Reconstruction 


Finance Corporation, and have received assur- 
ances of a sincere desire upon the part of Gov- 
ernmental authorities to render every assistance 
possible, authorized by law. 








$1,000,000 Added to State's 
Lumber Payroll by Code 


CuarottTe, N. C., Oct. 238.—Acceptance by 
the Administration of the Lumber Code means 
the addition of 1,100 men to the payrolls of 
lumber yards in the Carolinas and will increase 
the annual -payroll by $1,000,000, according to 
an announcement from Victor W. Wheeler, 
secretary-treasurer of the Carolina Retail Lum- 
ber and Building Material Dealers’ Association. 

Prior to the adoption of the Code the dealers 
operated on a very small margin of profit, Mr. 
Wheeler explained. But now, with working 
hours reduced from 52% hours a week to 40 
hours, and the fixing of minimum wages at 25 
cents an hour, the working forces are being 
expanded daily, with corresponding increases in 
the payroll. 


Will Manage Wooden Box 


Federation 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 23.—The Federa- 
tion of Wooden Package Associations, which is 
the administrative agency for the Lumber Code 
Authority in the Wooden Package Division, has 
announced the appointment of J. Ben Wand as 
secretary-manager. This choice will meet with 
widespread approval among lumbermen, in 
which fraternity Ben Wand has made a host 
of loyal friends. Mr. Wand was born in Butler 
County, Kentucky, Nov. 1, 1887. After gradua- 
tion from college he entered the daily news- 
paper field, which he left after a time to join 
the staff of THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He 
remained with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for 
six years as a field representative, traveling for 
the publication throughout the Southern and 
Gulf States. Ten years ago Mr. Wand took 
over the Southern Lumber Journal. In assum- 
ing his new duties Mr. Wand, while retaining a 
supervisory interest in the paper’s editorial and 
business policies, will turn the active manage- 
ment over to his son, Richard Ben Wand, who 
has been with him as associate editor for the 
past two years. 

The Federation will establish central offices at 
Washington, where Mr. Wand will be in charge. 
For the present the family will continue to re- 
side in Jacksonville. 





Applications for Exemption 
Denied 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 23.—President 
Roosevelt issued an executive order Oct. 21 
denying the applications of the Greensboro Lum- 
ber Co. and H. A. Taylor for exemption from 
the minimum wage provisions of the Code of 
Fair Competition for the Lumber and Timber 
Products Industries. Applicants claimed that 
the minimum wage provision was unjust to 
them. Following the hearing, National Recov- 
ery Administrator Johnson found that applicants 
had failed to make out a case of injustice or 
extreme hardship and recommended that the 
President deny the applications. 





A LIFE SIZED WOODEN MAN, placed in a promi- 
nent position on the main intersection, with 
clever advertisements, is a unique publicity cam- 
paign of the California Pine Workers’ Alliance, 
Susanville, Calif., for its first annual dance, to 
be given Nov. 4. 
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For Quick Results From Sales Efforts—Renovize 


(Continued from front page) 
altered house would be suitable for the average 
family, the renovization is a paying proposition. 

The house shown in the upper pair of pictures 
appearing on the front page of this issue 
is owned by Roy Copple, of Centralia, Ill. As 
the view at the left indicates, it was a well- 
constructed house. Also, it was in a desirable 
neighborhood. But it was old-fashioned, with 
the high windows and “gingerbread” porches 
of another day, and was hard to heat; and be- 
sides, Mr. Copple knew that it was too large 
for the present needs of his family, although it 
was not so arranged that he could rent out part 
of it. It had five rooms and bath on the first 
floor, two unfinished attic rooms, no basement 
and therefore no central heating plant. 

So he had the C. A. Glore Lumber Co. re- 
model and modernize the house, at a cost of 
$5,000. It was re-arranged, and one room was 
added, to make three apartments, each with 
bath—a four-room and a three-room on the 
first floor, and a three-room on the second 
floor; Mr. Copple and his family occupy one 
apartment and rent the other two for $30 a 
month each. A large basement was excavated, 
to provide for the warm-air furnace and thermo- 
stat-controlled water heater, and for the laun- 
dry. To make the upstairs apartment comfort- 
able and cheery two windows were added in 
each exterior wall, and it also will be noted 
that there was no skimping of light in the 
added room on the first floor. The walls, and 
the second-floor ceiling, were insulated with 
Balsam Wool and Thermofil insulation, re- 
spectively, and this was so effective that even 
on the hottest days the temperature of the upper 
apartment varied less than 2 degrees from that 
of the lower apartments, as was shown by 
thermometer tests. : 

The exterior appearance was improved, also, 
by replacing the old porches with hoods over 
the doors which give almost as much weather 
protection to the entrances without shutting out 
light. The exterior walls were shingled, and 
the white trim offers a pleasing tone contrast. 
In this house Mr. Copple can now live in com- 
fort, with modern conveniences, and have two 
other families to help him pay the upkeep. 


ANOTHER OLD HOME MADE NEW 


The other two pictures (at bottom of front 
page) are views of a house which the Hoge 
Lumber Co., of New Knoxville, Ohio, bought a 
few months ago and modernized—both as a spec- 
ulation and as an advertisement of what is pos- 
sible when a good builder undertakes to put an 
old house in livable condition. It is located in St. 
Marys, a town five miles northwest of New 
Knoxville, where the company gets much of its 
trade. When the lumber company bought the 
house, garage and lot for $2,000 the place was 
badly in need of both repair and modernizing, as 
the view at the left indicates. 

The house, A. F. Hoge, secretary of the com- 
pany, told the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, “had but 
a half basement, no furnace, no plumbing, a 
bum job of wiring, and single floors,” but the 
location was very good so “we remedied all 
that.” He and his brother, J. W. Hoge, a 
young architect just out of college, each work- 
ing independently, made up a plan of proposed 
improvements, then combined the two. 

In the warehouse was a quantity of stained 
shingles and composition roofing which, in cer- 
tain colors and patterns, the company’s customers 
did not seem to “take to” readily, but they were 
harmonizing in combination, so these were put 
on the house to dress up its exterior, after a 
room had been added in front, where half of the 
old porch had been, and the roof line changed 
as the picture shows. The two dormers give a 
much more pleasing appearance than the former 
gable in front, and allow a better distribution of 
light in the upstairs rooms. The tall windows, 
with their austere shutters, gave way to the 
modern sash, and plenty of them, which the 
Hoge company made in its own big planing 


mill. Half of the old porch was retained, but 
observe what a great improvement and modern 
touch was added by the use of the two large 
columns at the corner; these columns (bought 
from a West Coast firm which specializes in 
this type of work) and the doors were prac- 
tically the only millwork used which the Hoge 
mill itself did not turn out, for the firm makes 
its own hardwood floors and cabinet work, a 





A double window over the kitchen sink, so 


the housewife may have something besides 

bare walls to look at while washing dishes, and 

a built-in kitchen cabinet with a light in the 

center section, were some of the items with 

which the Hoge Lumber Co. brightened up 
and modernized an old home 


fact which materially cut down the cost of the 
renovizing job. 

A basswood cabinet (advertised as tasteless 
and odorless) with maple top was built into 
one kitchen wall, and just across the doorway 
from the broom closet a telephone cabinet was 
installed—a cabinet that nobody would ever buy 
because it was of a size that nobody ever 
wanted, but it fits perfectly in this house. The 
lone kitchen window was replaced with a dou- 
ble window above the sink, and the sink itself 
is modern in appearance and usefulness, as is 
also the bathroom plumbing. The bathroom 
wainscoting was faced with Johns-Manville 
wall tile. Down in the basement a new and 
reliable furnace was installed, and there are 
other features such as a laundry room, which 
people expect in the basement of a modern home. 
On the back of the lot the garage was re- 
conditioned and made into a good-looking three- 
car building. 

Then everything that the Hoge company had 
done was labeled, with the price of every item, 
every improvement. The names of the car- 
penters, plumber, electrician and other artisans 
were displayed, also, for goodwill’s sake—and 
the public was invited to look the place over. 
They came in crowds, and exclaimed with de- 
light over what they saw—not only the im- 
provement as a whole but the small elements 
that combined to produce the entire effect. For 
example, they liked that porch, and the light 
in the center part of the kitchen cabinet was 
especially frequently commented upon, and the 
light over the sink, on the mullion of the 
kitchen window. 

Mr. Hoge and his brothers and father, who 
operate the company, expected to sell the house 
immediately, but just after they had started on 
the project the local bank closed, and so financ- 
ing of the deal was not possible, and nobody 
could buy. Many have been the offers to rent 
the place but rentals generally have been low, 
so the company is holding out for a sale, at 
$5,450, and feels sure of getting it within a rea- 
sonable time, because the house has attracted 
many people who would like to make it their 
home. 


“Engineering” of Kitchens Sells 
Kitchen Cabinets 


Pawtucket, R. IL. Oct. 23.—“By exchang- 
ing old kitchens for new,” states Gerald W. 
Flynn, manager of the sectional kitchen cab- 
inet department of the Henry C. McDuff Es- 
tate, Pawtucket, R. I. (retail lumber and build- 
ing materials), “we have sold and_ installed 
many good kitchen jobs. While our aim has 
been to sell these products, we have broad- 
ened our work to embrace a complete kitchen 
modernizing service, including whatever altera- 
tions may be necessary—changing partitions, 
cutting new windows, painting or papering, re- 
placing stoves, refrigerators and such. Briefly, 
we do everything that is necessary to give the 
home owner a modern, convenient kitchen. 

“About four years ago we started this ac- 
tivity, and despite the depression, we believe 
we have done fairly well in merchandising the 
products. During the past two years we have 
made many good sales and we have many 
home owners ‘sold’ to the point where they 
will accept our plans when their incomes be- 
come larger and ‘steadier, which means that 
we are establishing a cumulative market for 
better times.” 

While some newspaper advertising has heen 
done, the publicity most recently used has con- 
sisted of a “modern kitchen” display put on 
in co-operation with some local firm—the local 
gas company, the electric company or a retailer 


of electric refrigerators. Mr. Flynn sold these 
firms the idea of displaying his cabinets as a 
means of attracting attention to better kitchens, 
which would tend to increase sales of gas, 
electricity, gas and electric ranges and re- 
frigerators. These displays include a cabinet 
set-up, a modern gas or electric range, a gas 
or electric refrigerator, or possibly a “dummy” 
window with attactive curtains. Displays are 
shown in prominent front windows or on the 
main selling floors where they attract the at- 
tention of thousands of persons. 

A recent set-up in the windows of an electric 
refrigerator retailer consists of an old, dingy 
kitchen with antiquated ice-box and an old- 
fashioned stove, this display contrasting effec- 
tively with one showing a brightly-painted, mod- 
ern kitchen with convenient kitchen cabinet, 
modern range, and refrigerator. This set-up 
attracted more than the usual percentage of 
passers-by. 

“Prospect leads” from these displays are se- 
cured rather uniquely. Instead of adding the 
expense of a salesman or attendant who often 
have difficulty in obtaining names for future 
follow-up, Mr. Flynn placed upon a_ small 
standard a pad of prospect blanks and a pen- 
cil, with a small sign which invited interested 
persons to sign their names and addresses for 
further information about the cabinets. The 
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firm was surprised at the number of cards 
received, and a further surprise was the per- 
centage of men’s names found on the cards. 
Mr. Flynn believes that the fact that people 
were not urged to give their names made many 
of them more inclined to sign. 

These cards were followed up in the usual 
manner, plans and prices being submitted for 
necessary work after the salesman had surveyed 
the particular problem. The McDuff firm al- 
ways gives a complete price which includes all 
necessary work. Bids are received from vari- 
out contractors and mechanics to whom the Mc- 
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Duff firm turns over the mechanical work. 
“Through this modernization service,” adds 
Mr. Flynn, “we have sold and installed some 
good work. We find it is much easier to sell 
a $200 modernizing job than it is to sell a $75 
kitchen cabinet, despite the difference in cost. 
“To date we have submitted plans and figures 
on nearly 300 kitchens, and our percentage of 
sales has been gratifying. Our past installa- 
tions have been one of our best methods of 
advertising, for there is no woman who is not 
proud of her kitchen and who does not enthu- 
siastically ‘sell’ it to her friends. From this 
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source we receive many leads which have been 
mighty productive. I do not believe that in 
all our installations we have had a dissatisfied 
customer, and that means considerable when 
one considers the cumulative value. 

“In planning a kitchen, we have three major 
aims: Accessibility, convenience and durabil- 
ity. In several instances we have recommended 
smaller cabinet sections than our prospect first 
wanted, because the larger units would not have 
served as well. It has been our experience 
that a kitchen planned with the three aims that 
I have named is the most satisfactory.” 





Loss Turned to Profit 


DeLPHI, INbD., Oct. 23.—H. G. Wilson, man- 
ager of the Metzger Lumber Co.’s yard at 
Delphi, has recently again proved the old adage 
that “necessity is the mother of invention.” 
Through misrepresentation, a man _ obtained 
enough material from the Metzger yard to put 
up a small cement block dwelling, which he 
occupied for a short time, then departed for 
parts unknown, leaving no forwarding address. 
In other words, the Metzger yard was left 
“holding the sack” for the cost of the material. 
Right here is where Mr. Wilson’s ingenuity 
came into the picture, transferring what other- 
wise would have been a loss into a profit. 

The building had been constructed mostly by 





Exterior of the demon- 
stration home. Next 
spring the ground sur- 
rounding it will be land- 
scaped. Mr. Wilson is 
seen seated on the steps, 
having just taken a cus- 
tomer on an inspection 
trip through the house, 
accompanied by Fred 


Donaldson, field man- 
ager of the Metzger line 
of yards 





an inexperienced worker, with the result that it 
was not a decided success, and it would have 
been difficult to realize anything on the invest- 
ment other than to salvage the lumber. Mr. 
Wilson immediately saw the opportunity of re- 
constructing the building into a demonstration 
home and he started to work along that line. 
He drew plans for rebuilding the house, keeping 
in mind the central idea of using various build- 


ing specialties handled by the company which 
were hard to describe to a prospective customer. 
By building these specialties into the new home, 
a customer could be taken out to the dwelling 
and shown exactly how the material or articles 
would look in his own home. The home as 
remodeled is a very modern 5-room bungalow, 
with enclosed porch, which is insulated and 
heated from the furnace so that it can~be used 
in the winter as well as in the summer. 
Silentite sash, a Curtis product, are used 
throughout the building. Short-length white and 
oak flooring are used in all rooms except the 
living room. Steel archways, made by the 


United States Gypsum Co., were used between 





the hallway and the living room, and between 
the hallway and the dining room. A Heatilator 
was installed in the living room. The clothes 
closets in each bedroom are lined with Cedar 
Textone—a thin coating of cedar plaster. The 
work of reconstructing the building was done 
last spring and early summer, and furnished con- 
siderable employment to local artisans, thereby 
creating good will for the company. 





Interior view of the Metzger lumber shed, 
some interesting features of which are described 
in final paragraphs of accompanying story 


The building was opened for public inspection 
before being turned over to the new occupants. 

The Metzger Lumber Co. retains ownership 
in the home and it will be rented. Thus the 
company will be at liberty to take prospective 
customers out to the home at any time and 
show them the various specialties installed. 

The single-column cut shows inside of the 
main lumber shed of the Metzger yard at Del- 
phi. A railroad car is standing in front of the 
bins that contain the size of lumber brought in 
by the car. The movable railing on the balcony 
has been taken out so that it is easy to transfer 
the lumber from the car to the piles. 

All railings, posts and supports inside of the 
shed are painted light green. Over each bin 
there is a small blackboard upon which is writ- 
ten the price per foot of the size of lumber con- 
tained in that particular bin. Should a customer 
wish to sce a certain kind of lumber, it is a 
pleasure for Mr. Wilson to take him into the 
yard, as it is a very neat appearing one. 





Views of the large living room: 


The radio (left) is plugged into one of the several outlets provided for convenient use of electrical appliances. 


At right is seen the archway between the living room and hallway 
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Crawfordsville, Ind., 


Over in 
Ralph J. Winters, who operates 
the Montgomery County Lumber 
Co., told us the glad news that 


where 
big-time 


in neighboring cities, 
manufacturing is the 
enterprise, the co-ordination of 
national management had _ re- 
sulted in optimism and increased 
sales. When we carried this in- 
formation to some of the indi- 
cated industrial points, the boys 
acted politely surprised, and 
said they hadn’t noticed it. But 
that’s another story. Anyway, 
they may have been knocking 
on wood and speaking softly so 
as not to scare anybody. In 
fact, when we got down to cases, 
they admitted that more men 
were being employed and more 
money was circulating; but they 
went on from there to say that 
the early returns of the Recov- 
ery program were being used 
for the wholly laudable but not 
immediately nourishing pur- 
pose of paying old grocery bills. 
It takes some time at _ short 
hours and minimum wages to 
accumulate a new roof or a cou- 





Out in front of the yard of the Mont- 
gomery County Lumber Co., at 
Crawfordsville, Ind., Ralph J. Winters 
displays a sizable MODEL HOUSE 
that attracts children and their par- 
ents and serves its turn in parades 


and the like 
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This old-established concern, the 
Smith & Duckworth Lumber Co., of 
Crawfordsville, Ind., in compliance 
with the spirit of the New Deal, is 
continuing former prices on goods in 
stock, instead of marking them up in 
accordance with wholesale advances, 
and despite having had to hire addi- 
tional labor because of Code rules 





ple of coats of paint, but un- 
doubtedly the boys will get 
around to these things in time. 


Tired Agriculturists—Mr. 


Winters, who counts farmers 
among his best normal pros- 
pects, reported further that 


these agriculturists have greeted 
so many relief programs these 
last few years that they’re get- 
ting a little worn out at the 
greeting business. Like Barkis, 
they’re willin’; but maybe it’s 
just as well to see how the new- 
est proposal is going to act up 
before they get out the band. A 
few of them, who had stored 
accumulations cf grain, have 
been helped by somewhat better 
prices. But it must be remem- 
bered that those who did not 
have surpluses will have to wait 
until crops are harvested, and 
in this climate Mother Nature 
produces but one crop a year. 
Some stimulus to the build- 


ing industry had been hoped for 
per- 


from that undetermined 
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centage of farmers who had 
more or less ready money. They 
tell us there are some such. But 
Mr. Winters says that these men 
are naturally cautious, and that 
the unusual nature of public 
proposals have left them puz- 
zled. We heard a farmer say 
something like this: “I kind of 
wonder if I’m running my farm. 
Maybe I am, and again maybe 
I’m not. They tell me they’re 
going to make up my mind for 
me about how many acres I can 
put into wheat, and how many 
hogs I can raise. I’d kind of 
like to know what they’ll let 
me do with that ten percent of 
land I can’t put into wheat. Can 
I raise other kinds of feed on 
it? If I can, will they let me 


feed -it to something? Is this 
going to throw my crop rota- 
tion all out of gear? If they 


want me to raise clover or al- 
falfa, what can I sow as a cover 
crop? Am I going to have to 
change the size of my fields and 
build a mile or two more of 
fence just to raise less? I guess 
I’d better wait a while until 
these questions are answered be- 
fore I make any more capital in- 
vestments in the old farm.” 


Looking to Deferred Improve- 
ments—As we understand it, 
this is perhaps the darker side 
of the picture, but farmers are 
puzzled rather than irritated. 
They really want to know. 
They’re pleased at the prospect 
of better prices, but, like any 
good business man, they want 
to see the picture in all its de- 
tails before they wade into the 
thing too far. Mr. Winters 
thinks that these puzzles will 
hardly be solved in time for 


much farm business to develop 


before next spring. By that 
time, if the new plan is click- 
ing along, he looks to see many 
of these deferred improvements 
made. Naturally those farmers 
who have the money or the 
credit will do the things now 
that are especially necessary, 


and this will make welcome 
business. 

Like a good many other deal- 
ers, Mr. Winters has added 
various sidelines, including 


small articles which sell them- 
selves by being seen. He has 


arranged tables with shallow 
compartments on top, and he 
has gone this usual arrange- 
ment one better by placing 


hinged and glass-paneled doors 
over them. This arrangement 


doesn’t interfere in the least 
with display, keeps dust out, 
and discourages the petty pilfer- 
ing that is likely to go on in 
such displays. Not that any one 
person takes much. Few cus- 
tomers would make off this way 
with anything of considerable 
value, but a glass knob or a 
pair of hinges occasionally 
slides into a pocket. The prob- 
ability of this occurrence is 
much reduced if the amateur 
shop lifter must first lift a glass 
door to get at the loot. This 
sales room is just off the main 
office, and really is part of it. 
The walls are finished in vari- 
ous types of wallboard, and the 
ceiling is covered with Celotex 
lath with no plaster or other 
finish, just to show what it 
looks like in place. 


Sales in the Office, Not the 
Yard—‘“I can’t see much point 
to price-marking the stock out 
in the yard,” Mr. Winters said. 
“That’s probably good in some 
places, but I find that few of my 
customers ever go out into the 
yard. I have to make my dis- 
plays in the office. The tele- 
phone has done part of the busi- 
ness—training people to order 
instead of going out to look at 
the stock in the pile. They gen- 
erally just order when they 
come to the office. That’s one 
reason I’ve taken to these office 
displays. 

“Probably I could find a use 
for price cards in the yard if I 


worked on a strict cash-and- 
carry basis. So far I’ve not 
done it. Selling for cash is 


doubtless the ideal way, at least 
for small, pick-up sales, and 
from the dealer’s standpoint. It 
surely improves his sleep not to 
have a mess of accounts about 
which he’s uncertain. But I’ve 
always thought that if I did try 
cash sales, I’d have -to make a 
dividing line, and still give 
some measure of credit on house 
jobs and the like. I’d guess 
that $500 would be a rough di- 
viding line. This is theory with 
me, for I’ve never thought I 
could do a complete job, in this 
community, at selling for cash.” 

Mr. Winters handles Chicago 
Paint Works paint, Libby- 
Owens-Ford glass, and has a dis- 
play of Bilt-Well kitchen cabi- 
nets in the sales room. Out in 
front he has a rather sizable 
model house that serves its turn 
in parades and the like. It at- 
tracts little folks; and Mr. Win- 
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RETAILING In HOOSIERDOM 


A LUMBERMAN DISPLAYS LUMBER IN HIS 
OFFICE—LUMBER AS AN 
FARMERS AND BARBERS, AS WELL AS 
PUZZLED BY THE NEW DEAL 


LUMBERMEN, 


ters says they daily drag their 
parents over to look at it. He 
has traced a good many sales to 
the interest created by this 
model building. People often 
stop their cars to look at it. 
The Smith & Duckworth Lum- 
ber Co. is a long-established con- 
cern, now in the second genera- 


tion of family management. 
Frank P. McNutt, with whom 
we talked, is Mr. Smith’s son- 


in-law, and Harry Duckworth is 
the son of the other founder. 
At the time of our call Mr. Mc- 
Nutt was much engrossed in 
Codes, especially as this com- 
pany deals in lumber, mason’s 
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they continued the old prices on 
the goods in stock, and raised 
them only as new stock came in 
that cost more. 


Fast Moving Education in the 
New Deal—Mr. McNutt told a 
story, with no desire to point a 
finger at a particular group, but 
rather to indicate the fact that 
many people leaped into the 
Code band wagon without un- 
derstanding all that was implied 
in their action. We repeat it 
in the same spirit. It seems 
that the local barbers were the 
first group in the town to sign 
up, thereby winning themselves 
much public commendation. 





In the office of Joseph Binford & 
Son, at Crawfordsville, Ind., HARD- 
WARE AND PAINT are displayed in 
such a way that the small buyer will 
be interested and find selection easy 





supplies and coal. This company 
leaned over backward in its 
effort to abide by the spirit as 
well as the letter of the new 
regulations. It continued to keep 
open the old hours, in order to 
serve the public under the new 
regime quite as completely as 
under the old. This involved 
hiring quite a bit of additional 
labor. I understand the com- 
pany’s wages were already above 
the new minimum level. Under 
ordinary circumstances the com- 
pany would have advanced re- 
tail prices as wholesale prices 
went up. This has long been 
recognized as ethical, since re- 
tail prices go down as the 
wholesale market declines. But 
these partners decided that they 
would rule against themselves, 
to be sure they were keeping 
the spirit of the regulations, so 


Their first action 


was to get 
every tonsorial artist into the 
arrangement. Then they raised 
prices by something like 60 per- 


cent, and set their hours from 
nine to five. Perhaps they over- 
looked the basic purpose of 


spreading employment in their 
interest in doing the handsome 
thing by themselves. At least 
we don’t know just what they 
had in mind. Well, these hours 
didn’t fit in with the habits of 
business men in getting slicked 
up in the morning before going 
to work, or after their offices 
and stores had closed in the 
evening. In addition, the extra 
prices made some of them won- 
der if store shaves were essen- 
tial to life. Whatever they, in 
their turn, may have thought, 
there was a sudden run on the 
hardware stores for razors, and 
in a couple of days the stock 
was exhausted. By the end of 
the week the new _ tonsorial 
prices and hours blew up; and 
the barber shops went back to 
the old schedules. All of which 


INVESTMENT— 


On these _ ingeniously 
arranged panels samples 
of LUMBER are dis- 
played, so the small 
buyer may see exactly 
what he (or she) is get- 
ting, without going out 
into the yard. Any piece 
may easily be lifted out 
for closer examination. 
This device avoids mis- 
understandings 





probably proves some profound 
and basic fact about popular 
psychology and the New Deal; 
but we'll just pass that over 
and consider the matter as 
news. 


Problem of Spare Time— 
Mr. McNutt stated quite seri- 
ously that, whatever else may 
emerge from this matter of di- 
recting industry, there is going 
to be a real personal problem 
confronting thousands of people 
in deciding what to do with 
their leisure hours. It isn’t as 
pressing as is the matter of 
spreading employment to those 
who have nothing except invol- 
untary leisure; but most people 
have organized their lives 
around their jobs, and _ these 
morning and evening hours, and 
the day a week they don’t work 
at all, will tax their ingenuity. 
It’s brand new; and quite a 
good many are really put to it 
to keep these hours from being 
merely empty. 

This company, like many 
others we've visited, is ear- 
nestly determined to go along 
with the national Administra- 





SASH AND MILL- 
WORK items are also 
displayed on panels in 
the Binford office. Each 
panel is hinged to the 
wall, and the customer 
may turn the displays 
over as he would the 
pages of a book. His 
examination often re- 
minds the customer of a 
forgotten need. Mr. 
Binford devised his own 
fixtures for these dis- 
plays, because extensive 
inquiry and long per- 
sonal search had re- 
vealed no efficient 
method of showing lum- 
ber and millwork in an 
office 





tion; and this general fact is 
the real strength of the move- 
ment. 


A Believer in Display— 
Joseph Binford & Son has a 
down-town yard in Crawfords- 
ville. In fact, all three yards 
are close to the retail center of 
the city. Doubtless this had led 
all of them to consider the mat- 
ter of displaying their goods to 
the passer-by and to the shop- 
per who drops in. John H. Bin- 
ford, head of the company, be- 
lieves in the power of display 
in making sales. He has a plant 
on one of the main business 
streets of the city, which is also 
a trunk highway, and he has 
found that his window displays 
make for increased sales. 

Mr. Binford had worked out 
satisfactory ways of displaying 
most of his other goods in the 
office, but he wanted to think 
of a good way of displaying lum- 


ber. You’ll admit that few deal- 
ers do it. Millwork and hard- 
ware, yes. Lumber, no. Mr. 


Binford searched and wrote let- 
ters to little avail, but eventu- 
ally he hit upon a device of his 
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own which he considers highly 
satisfactory. 


Showing Lumber and Mill- 
work—From the Multiple Dis- 
play Fixture Co., of St. Louis, 
he secured a number of large 
panels which are hinged to the 
wall like a display of doors. 
He had some stout brackets, 
like little shelves with a turned 
up lip at the front edge, made 
at a local tin shop. The pieces 
of lumber, some three or four 
feet long, stand on end in these 
brackets, with similar brackets 
turned upside down at the top 
to hold them flat against the 


panels. These pieces Can be 
slipped upward and lifted out 
for closer inspection. There is 


a piece of every species, pattern 
and grade of lumber that is car- 
ried in stock in this office dis- 
play. The pieces of lumber are 
indexed with numbers, indicat- 
ing the size, species and quality, 
and also the number of the bin 
where the stock is stored. Prob- 
ably when conditions become 
stable, the lumber will be price- 
marked by the piece. It should 
be borne in mind that these 
pieces are long enough really to 


indicate their character and 
quality. 
Make Selling Easier—Mr. 


Binford is certain from experi- 
ence that this display aids him 
in making sales, and that it has 
initiated some sales that other- 
wise would not have been made. 
It shows the customer just what 
the lumber is, how wide it is, 
and how it will look. Of course, 
the contractors don’t need such 
aids, but small buyers and 
casual customers do, and these 
small buyers are an important 
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part of the current trade. Ex- 
plain to a woman, for instance, 
that 6-inch flooring measures 
54-inch face, and her idea of 
that width would range from 4 
to 8 inches. Not many occa- 
sional customers want to go out 
into the warehouse to see boards 
pulled out of a bin, and it hap- 
pened now and then that such a 
customer, getting exactly what 
he bought, found when the ma- 
terial was delivered that it did 
not correspond with his mental 
picture. Add the fact that actu- 
ally seeing the material will fre- 
quently remind the customer of 
a forgotten need, and the need 
for a display became urgent. 

In addition to lumber, some 
sash and other items are dis- 
played. 


Hardware and Paint—Natur- 
ally the yard also displays 
panels of hardware. These 
panels are on the fronts of cabi- 
net doors. These doors are in 
pairs, opening out like the dou- 
ble doors on a cupboard; and 
the stock is so arranged that 
the door containing the sample 
can remain closed, while the ad- 
joining door is opened to get the 
sales article. Thus the sample 
always remains in sight for 
comparison with the article 
bought. This small device seems 
important in the technique of 
making sales. These panels are 
easily removable. 

This yard sells a considerable 
amount of paint; and here 
again it is important to attract 
and interest the small buyer. 
The big paint contractors are 
usually able to buy their paints 
from certain manufacturers at 
just about wholesale prices, so 


these men are largely out of the 
picture. The small buyer, from 
the lady who paints a chair to 
the man who uses his leisure to 
paint his house, needs to be cul- 
tivated and interested. Of course 
the same observations can be 
made about the hardware line, 
especially the items used in fix- 
ing up things about the house. 
This Binford sales room is 
something well worth visiting 
by the dealer who wishes to 


achieve a similar display. One 
matter of rather basic impor- 
tance is well illustrated: The 


sales desk is at the rear of the 
room, and the prospect, as he 
enters, must pass directly by all 
these displays in walking back 
to the sales desk. Some won- 
derful displays, model rooms 
and the like, that have been 
carefully designed by architects 
and interior decorators, have 
lost a large part of their possi- 
ble effectiveness by being lo- 
cated out of the line of customer 
traffic. The possible buyer 
doesn’t see them unless he is 
taken formally in charge and 
led to them. 


The Milk Cow Is Queen— 
The neighboring city of Leb- 
anon, they tell me, is noted as 
a dairy center. I believe there 
is a processing plant’ there 
which furnishes a year-around 
market for neighboring farm- 
ers; and this cash, coming in 
steadily, has helped the agricul- 
turalists through the _ recent 
difficult times. 

At the Pinnell-Coombs Lum- 
ber & Coal Co.’s office we met 
John Board—an _ appropriate 
name for a lumberman. He sug- 
gested that it was one of those 
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coincidences which ought to be 
told to Ripley. But Mr. Board, 
in addition to being an efficient 
lumberman, is also something of 
a farmer; lives on a farm near 
town and directs its operation. 
He echoed a cautious guess, 
heard in other offices, that his 
fellow farmers were watching 
with interest to see what the 
new farm control efforts would 
do, and were rather postponing 
what new building they had in 
mind until that was worked 
out. We hope the agriculturalists 
will find the plans good enough 
and reassuring enough so that 
they’ll do the badly needed re- 
pair work. In fact, Mr. Board 
said he was making many small 
sales for this purpose. It takes 
a good many to equal the sale 
of a house or a barn, but no- 
body in our field is despising the 
day of small things. We'll try 
to get along on the jag sales, if 
that is all that shows up, and 
will hepe for new farm build- 
ings next spring. 

This town has the head offices 
of the Metzger Lumber Co. But, 
unluckily for us, Roy Metzger 
was away, looking after his 
yards in other Indiana towns. 
This lumberman is well known 
to readers of these columns. He 
has been an active association 
worker and is a past president 
of the Indiana association. As 
loug ago as last winter, or per- 
haps even earlier than that, he 
decided that lumber was one of 
the best of investments; staple, 
always salable, not subject to 
deterioration if properly stored, 
and in all points safe. So he 
has carried full stocks—not as 
a speculation but as a sound in- 
vestment. 


A Court Ruling of Interest to Retail Dealers 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Oct. 23.—Now _ that 
lumbermen are dealing more and more in mer- 
chandise sold on conditional sales contracts, a 
recent ruling of the Indiana supreme court, 
may be apropos. A clause in a series of notes 
issued to cover the unpaid balance of a condi- 
tional sales contract has altered entirely the 
status of these contracts in Indiana. The 
clause follows: 

I further agree in consideration of the use 
of said property to pay any balance remain- 
ing unpaid on this or any other such note 
after the net proceeds on such sale are 
applied, and that if said property or any 
part thereof, shall be lost, damaged, or de- 
stroyed before full payment of the purchase 
price, I shall not on that account be entitled 
to a recision of this contract or abatement 
in price. 


A lower court had ruled in favor of the pur- 
chaser and the case was appealed. The supreme 
court’s ruling is to the effect that with such a 
clause the seller may replevin the merchandise, 
sell it for what he can get second hand, apply 
the proceeds to the unpaid balance and then 
sue the purchaser for any amount yet remaining 
below the original purchase price. Or if need 
be, the seller can force the purchaser to sell 
the merchandise hirhself and follow the same 
procedure. 

Always, it has been the practice in such 
transactions in Indiana to replevin the mer- 


chandise, where payments were not made, and 
forget the matter, except for items like court 
costs, attorney fees etc., all to be paid by the 
purchaser in case legal action were necessary 
to repossess. The deficiency clause was some- 
thing new to the supreme court. 

In the test case, the appellee — purchaser — 
contended that the appellant by asserting his 
ownership and title and bringing an action to 
repossess, elected the remedy of recovery of 
the goods, and thereby surrendered his right 
to treat the sale as absolute and bring an action 
for the recovery of the purchase price. This 
position is asserted on the theory that the con- 
tract of sale provided that the title, with right 
to repossess for default, is reserved in the seller 
until the full purchase price has been paid in 
cash and constitutes the entire contract between 
the parties, and that the notes given in part 
payment for the property and their provisions 
have no place in determining the rights of the 
parties. As to this contention. the court said: 

As we understand the facts, the contract 
of purchase provided for the payment of 
the property in cash or by notes, and the 
notes here involved were given pursuant to 
the original contract and were what is 
known as “conditional sales notes,” and 
when executed became the contract between 
the parties. 

Under the deficiency clause, the court says: 

The appellant retained title to the prop- 


erty in question, and the right to repossess 
the same upon default of the appellee in the 
payment of said notes or either of them. 
The provisions in the note do not stop there. 
It goes farther and provides the rights of 
the parties after the property has been re- 
possessed. Under its terms, appellant may 
sell the same and apply the proceeds, first 
to the payment of the expenses of the sale, 
and the residue to be credited on the notes, 
and if there is still a balance unpaid, appel- 
lant may sue to recover such balance. 


The court further said: 


By virtue of the deficiency clause in the 
notes, there is a liability on the part of the 
appellee to pay any deficiency after the sale 
of the property and the application of the 
proceeds as provided for therein, therefore 
appellee is not entitled to recover the pay- 
ments previously made on the purchase as 
alleged in his counter claim. In the event 
the property sells for more than enough to 
satisfy the notes, appellee would be entitled 
to such excess. But until the property is 
sold the amount of such excess or deficiency 
can not be determined. Should appellant re- 
fuse to sell the property and make applica- 
tion of the proceeds of such sale as provided 
for therein, appellee has his full and com- 
plete remedy if he feels himself aggrieved. 


STANDARD PROFILES of planed and dressed 
lumber have been adopted by the Swedish, Fin- 
nish and Norwegian exporters’ associations. 
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It is not often that. the vigilant police of 
Chicago will allow anyone to drive a truck 
along Michigan Boulevard, but they grinned 
appreciatively when they saw Howard E. Mil- 
ler, Seattle lumberman, coming in his new 1%- 
ton V8 Ford, and waved him onward. For 
like the lowly snail (only not so slowly) Mr. 
Miller was carrying his house with him, so 
that he and Mrs. Miller and their little daugh- 
ter might always have a comfortable place to 
sleep wherever they might spend the night. 

There are house-cars and house-cars, but this 
one which Mr. Miller designed and had his 
employees build in his lumber yard in the 
Washington city, is quite different from most. 
It is in many ways similar to the inexpensive 
cabins which he specializes in building, as de- 
scribed on page 25 of the Sept. 2 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Because of this simi- 
larity it proved to be a good advertisement, 
while he was driving it in the vicinity of Seattle, 
and no doubt since his return. He was in 
Chicago only two days—spent a few hours at 
A Century of Progress—but for him the trip 
itself was of as much interest as even the big 
exposition, and he built this house-car so he 
could make the trip in comfort. 

The cabin is 7 feet wide, 14 feet long, and 
is 7 feet, 2 inches high at the ridge. The fire- 
place chimney is 2 inches higher than this, 
and the over-all clearance is 10 feet, 4 inches. 
The height to eaves is 5 feet. The roof has a 
4-inch overhang at the eaves. The cabin is 
built of western red cedar, inside and out; the 
bottom board, all around, is painted to repre- 
sent a stone foundation, and the chimney is 
also painted to represent stones. The entire 
cabin, with its brown siding and green shutters 
under a green shingled roof, is unusually 
“homey” in appearance, and Mr. Miller was 
amused at the way people would stop suddenly 
and stare as he went by. 

They would have stared even harder if they 
could have opened the door, lifted the Pullman- 
type trapdoor above the steps, and climbed in- 
side, for the two interior views on this page 
(taken from the cedar lawn chair just inside the 
door) show only a few of the comfort-assuring 
features incorporated in this traveling home. 
In them, however, one may see pictured the two 
bunks with their Pullman curtains and window 
shade to match. On those bunks are inner- 
spring mattresses 4’x6’1”—a size that allows 
enough bed room for comfort and also a space 
at the foot where coats and dresses may be 
hung full-length, which is a factor of great im- 
portance to women especially. 

At the left, as one enters, is a group of built- 
in cabinets with space to put all needed foods 
and such things and keep them sufficiently se- 
cure so they won't spill or roll onto the floor. 


gi MILLER LUMBER CC 


SEATTLE WAGA 


Center—Another interior view. Below (left): 
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He Came to the Fair— 


and Brought His House Along 


There is a sink in this 
unit, also with conven- 
ient work table. Under- 
neath the sink may be 
seen a 5-gallon can, of 
the type which usually 
holds kerosene, but this 
is filled with water, and 
is used for cooking. 

On the opposite side 
of the room is an insu- 
lated water box, which 
holds the drinking wa- 
ter; it is fitted with tap 
and ice compartment. 
Nearby is a wood-burn- 
ing stove, and a wood- 
box underneath was still 
holding some firewood 
from Washington, while alongside was a large 
bag full of Iowa corn cobs. The chimney is 
lined with asbestos, for fire protection. 

In this car the Millers travel in utmost com- 
fort and with plenty of speed. Mr. Miller said 
that it handles like a pleasure car, that he main- 
tains a speed of about forty-seven miles an hour, 
and is able to go twenty miles on a gallon of 
gasoline, on straight runs, or about seventeen 
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The mattresses in the two bunks in H. E. Miller’s house-car are short 
enough to permit full-length hanging of clothing 


in city driving. It will be observed that the 
front of the cabin is just halfway between the 
front and rear axles of the 157-inch-wheelbase 
truck. When traveling, the three ride in the 
cab of the truck. In Iowa they stopped to pick 
up a friend, Mr. Kirby, Seattle cedar lumber- 
man who was on one of his farms in the corn 
State, and brought him with them to Chicago, 
where they spent a night with another friend, 
L. O. Stanton, coal wholesaler. On the way 
back west Mr. Kirby returned to his work in 
lowa again. 

Mr. Miller was greatly interested in what 
he saw on this trip, and he and Mrs. Miller 
noticed particularly the windows of houses and 
stores. “It looks so queer to us,” he said, “to 
see plain black or white or gray on the sash 
of nearly all the buildings. Out on the Coast 
there is color everywhere. Sash are often 
painted a bright green, or even orange.” 

“Ts that,” the writer asked him, “the reason 
why you sell paint at your yard?” 

“No, the reason we sell paint is that it gives 
us something else to make a profit on, but that 
tendency of everybody to use plenty of color 
does help along our volume of sales of paint. 
Our principal effort, though, is in the building 
of small homes, for the man with an income so 
low that he can’t even pay a few thousand dol- 
lars, but is restricted to three or four hundred 
dollars. He gets an acre or half-acre at the 
edge of town, and we sell him an inexpensive 
four-room house for it.” 

“What about the idea of making these house- 
car bodies to sell?” 

“T think I will be able to sell some—several! 
of them. Two or three people talked like they 
wanted to buy, before I left Seattle. I can 
sell them for between $250 and $275, at present 
prices, and make a profit. Profits are easier 
to make out on the Coast now, with this NRA 
code going into effect.” 





H. E. Miller (by car door) with Mrs. Miller and daughter, and the traveling home in which they 


came to the World’s Fair; Mr. Kirby, a friend, is at the left. Below (right): Exterior of the other side of the car, showing “fireplace”; Mrs. Miller 
kindled a fire, so the smoke might show that it’s a real chimney 
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Making New or Old Barn 


Doors Behave Properly 


Fred L. Ward, of the Marshalltown (Iowa) 
lumber company that bears his name, has been 
handling a considerable amount of remodeling 
trade and has also been furnishing estimates 
on a number of new buildings. Several of these 
new jobs have been closed and are in process 
of erection. A number of barns are included. 

Mr. Ward has: found that barn doors are 
items in remodeling as well as in new con- 
struction. After some years of service, heavy 
sliding doors get out of mechanical order, 
especially those originally equipped with com- 
monplace or inferior hangers. A door that will 
not slide is no door at all, and a door that re- 
quires engineering practice and the strength of 
several men to open or close it will stand open 
except in extreme emergencies. Mr. Ward 
handles the hangers of the Richards-Wilcox 
Manufacturing Co., with main offices and works 
at Aurora, Ill. 

“These people,” Mr. Ward said, “are special- 
ists in sliding doors. They not only make a 


high grade of door hardware but also furnish 
the necessary engineering information so that 
customer 


the dealer can sell his the exact 





Kaotty pine room in home of Fred L. Ward, 
Marshalltown, Iowa 


hanger needed for any kind or size of door. I 
use their hardware on the big doors of my main 
warehouse, and I recommend it to my cus- 
tomers without reservation. This matter of re- 
hanging doors that have gone bad is an in- 
teresting and rather important item in remodel- 
ing. If you look around farms these days 
you'll see a good many gates patched up and 
that are hard to open and that don’t turn stock 
very well when they’re closed. That’s an item 
in remodeling. But a good many dealers over- 
look the barn doors that are in essentially the 
same condition. With winter_coming on it be- 
comes important that doors Will turn wind and 
weather and that they'll work. Anyway, I’ve 
found this worth suggesting to my trade.” 
Mr. Ward has built a residence for himself 
rather recently; a house of Dutch Colonial 
lines. The basic design was worked out by 
Mrs. Ward, with the aid of her husband’s tech- 
nical knowledge. This building has a garage 
as an integral part of the structure, with bed- 


rooms above the car stalls. The garage, of 
course, is equipped with Richards-Wilcox hard- 
ware. The front door of the house is a Dutch 
door, made in two parts; so that the lower half 
may be closed while the upper half is open. 
Much of the floor in the house is IXL maple; 
some in random widths, some in short and 
narrow pieces. All of it is colored with Mari- 
etta stains. 

Mrs. Ward took special pains in designing 
the kitchen and made extensive use of Curtis 





This main door of shed of Fred L. Ward, 
Marshalltown, Iowa, is hung on hangers de- 
scribed in story 


built-in features. She likes the general effi- 
ciency of these units, the fact that they are the 
right size and height, that doors always fit and 
drawers never stick; and she adds that having 
them built in saves enormous cleaning labor. 
Mrs. Ward has made extensive use of color in 
the interior decoration, especially in the bath- 
rooms. 

One of the notably successful items in the 
house is .a pine-paneled room on the second 
floor. Mr. Ward is a collector of first editions 
and other old books; and he keeps his collection 
in this room. The paneling is made of No. 3 
Ponderosa barn boards. While Mr. Ward built 
the room solely to suit his own desires and not 
for display purposes, it has been the means of 
selling several jobs. 








Eighteen benches donated for the 
tees of the Park Hill Country Club, a 
public golf course, by the R. E. Spen- 
cer Lumber Co., Denver, Colo., have 
directly resulted in more than 500 
traceable orders, according to R. E. 


Spencer. This includes only custo- 
mers who have mentioned these novel 
ads as reason for their purchases. 
“The best part,” says Mr. Spencer, “is 
that the trade has practically all been 
of a good class; the ads brought us a 
number of really large orders.” 

The benches, simply constructed 
from clear fir and painted green, have 
stenciled on them in gold letters: 
“Dedicated to Park Hill Golfers by 
the R. E. Spencer Lumber Co.” The 
cost of construction, including paint, 
was $3.05 each. 














Firm Redecorates Its Office 
With Handsome Effect 


In line with the more hopeful and optimistic 
spirit that pervades the business atmosphere, 
the Charles Harbaugh Lumber Co., Sycamore, 
Ill., has recently been remodeling and redecorat- 
ing the interior of its office and making other 
improvements. One of the accompanying photo- 
graphs shows the interior of the office after 
having been refinished in knotty California white 
pine, with wainscotting of inch Celotex panel- 
board. The side walls are covered with s-inch 
knotty pine panels, purchased from the Red 
River Lumber Co., these extending from the 
drop ceiling down to the chair rail. They are 
finished with a coat of filler and two coats of 
varnish rubbed down. From the chair rail down 
to the baseboards %4-inch Celotex panel board 
was used, finished with two coats of varnish. 

For the ceiling, the regular %4-inch Celotex 
building board was used, cut into 4-foot squares 
and then marked off into 16-inch squares, a 
Bevel-Devil tool being used to cut the grooves 
and edges to give it the tile effect. This was 
applied right over the old plaster, the squares 
running diagonally to the building, which gives 
the diamond-shape effect. To give a finished 
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Exterior and interior views of the Charles 
Harbaugh Lumber Co. yard 


effect, 2x2-inch was nailed all around, this being 
set in 18 inches from the walls and covered 
with Celotex, giving the main ceiling a paneled 
effect. 

The woodwork is all painted with black 
enamel and window sash, door panels and radia- 
tors trimmed with aluminum paint, giving a 
modernistic effect. 

As most of this work was done by the com- 
pany employees, the entire cost was relatively 
small. 





Increases Sales 50 Percent 
By Better Display <* 
Since completing its new store building, 
which permits the arrangement and display of 
hardware and other items of stock along mod- 
ern merchandising lines, the business of the 
Inter-Urban Lumber Co., Arma, Kan., has in- 
creased more than 50 percent, according to a 
statement made bv Fred Bosinio, secretary of 
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the company, to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

That ought to be a pretty good answer to 
any dealer who doubts whether it will pay him 
to display his wares in the modern manner. 
The volume of business transacted by this firm 
is indicated by the fact that it employs seven 
men, who, Mr. Bosinio says, are kept busy 
from the opening until the closing hour. This, 
in a town of 2,000 population, is pretty good. 

In addition to a complete line of hardware, 
the store displays paint, sporting goods, farm 
implements, harness and supplies, as well as 
radios and electric refrigerators. 

The new store, recently completed, is ar- 
ranged for best service to customers. Two- 
thirds of the items of stock are attractively 
displayed on counters, shelves and in show 
cases. 

The building is 28x76 feet, 16 feet high. It 
has a solid plate glass front underneath the 
balcony, while above the balcony are two 
triple windows, at front and rear. 

On the ground floor is a row of six counters 
upon which are displayed items ranging in 
price from 10 to 50 cents each. Stoves, radios, 
refrigerators, separators, etc. are also shown 
on this floor, while along the wall are enclosed 
shelves on which are stored various other items 
of stock. 

A balcony, 7 feet wide and 9 feet high from 
the ground floor, with 7 feet space above the 
balcony, runs all around the interior of the 
building. The entire balcony, with the excep- 
tion of bookkeeper’s desk placed near the stair- 
way leading thereto is used for display of mer- 
chandise. 

The entire interior of the store is attractively 
finished in orange and black. 





Here's Something New—A 
Lumber Yard Rodeo! 


Its yard at Mass, Mich., having been estab- 
lished only a comparatively short time, the 
Cloverland Supply Co. (headquarters, Amasa, 
Mich.), figured that a good way of getting ac- 
quainted with everyone in the surrounding 
territory would be to stage something offering 
sufficient fun and entertainment to attract them 
to the yard. Accordingly, it was decided to 
step out of the rut and put on something en- 
tirely different from any attraction staged by 
a lumber concern—a real rodeo. The accom- 
panying photographs show the satisfactory re- 
sult, approximately 1,500 persons attending the 
event, which number exceeds the immediate 
population and shows that numerous visitors 
from the surrounding country were present. 

The forenoon was devoted by the visitors 
to inspecting the exhibits of various building 
materials handled by the company, which had 
been arranged in attractive form, with repre- 
sentatives of several manufacturers present to 
explain their merits. The entertainment pro- 
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gram began at 1:30, when Claude Parmelee, 

of Iron Mountain, Mich., representing the 

Winchester Co., put on a shooting exhibit, 

which was followed by the rodeo proper, 

staged by the Triangle Ranch of Amasa. 
—_—___ 


"Profits in Them Thar Paddles!" 


Here’s a tip for lumber dealers located in 
college and university centers. The Boise-Pay- 
ette Lumber Co., Fort Collins, Colo., has for 
several years realized an average of $100 to 
$200 worth of business annually from college 
fraternities and sororities by supplying the essen- 
tial utensils for carrying out certain time hon- 
ored rites of initiation. 

Some years ago this firm had on its hands 
a quantity of 2x4’s which had become so warped 
as to be practically worthless. Knowing of the 
“paddle-swinging” activities of the fraternities 
and sororities at the Colorado Agricultural 





School College, the company milled these pieces 
into 1,000 paddles that were sold at a net return 
of over $200. 

Since then production of these paddles has 
become a regular activity of the firm, as many 
as 700 being sold at a price of 25 cents each 


during one year. For several seasons, however, 
the volume has been around 300 annually, since 
student enrollment has decreased and other lum- 
ber companies in the city have taken to milling 
the paddles. 

The paddles sold to the fraternities are made 
in three sizes, 14, 16 and 20 inches long. About 
100 were sold each year to the sororities at a 
price of 15 cents each. Advertisements are car- 
ried in the college publication during the season 
for initiations. 





Co-operative Millwork Concern 
Decides to Liquidate 


Since publication in last preceding issue of a 
story concerning the activities of the Capital 
Wholesale Lumber & Mill Work Corporation, 
Washington, D. C., information has been re- 
ceived by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that this 
concern decided to liquidate in early September. 
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This corporation was formed some time ago by 
a number of Washington retail lumber concerns, 
on a co-operative basis, for the purpose of main- 
taining a central warehouse and plant from 
whose stocks the members might draw as needed. 
A central estimating office also was maintained 
for figuring jobs for the members. The plant 
was in charge of Frank E. Troth, who after 
partially liquidating the co-operative business 
returned on Sept. 25 to his previous connection 
with Barber & Ross (Inc.), of the same city. 
It is understood that one or two of the original 
member firms may continue to operate the mill 
end of the business. 





Hop Growers Buy Freely 


YAKIMA, WaAsH., Oct. 21.—‘When hop 
growers and orchardists are prosperous the 
lumber companies do a good business,” says 
4. W. Morgan, manager Yakima Valley Lum 


ber Co. 
The hop growers 
have experienced a 





Four-unit hop house on 
a hop ranch near Ya- 
kima, built by Yakima 
Valley Lumber Co— 
Portion of hop pickers’ 
camp in foreground 





number of-lean years, 
he continued, but this 
year there has been a 
greater demand than 
they could supply and prices have risen by 
leaps and bounds. The farmer who has held his 
crop for several years made a fine clean-up. 
Much new building is necessary to take care 
of the increased crops, also extensive repairs 
to existing buildings, so our company is 
faced with the prospect of a very good year. 
Much building has been done already; much 
more wi.l be done next spring. Probably 
our best trade is in the building of hop houses, 


for the kilns, the drying room and the 
storage of hops. <A kiln is necessary for 
about every 20 acres of hops, so many new 


A hop house of aver- 
but the cost is 
they are built 
from two to 


ones are being erected. 
age size costs about $1,000, 
considerably lessened when 
in units. Many farmers have 
four of these houses. 

Nearly all of them also are sheep, cattle 
or poultry men, and buildings for all this 
stock are necessary, to say nothing of new 
dwellings or additions or remodeling of o:d 
ones. Many calls for estimates on these 
buildings have already come to hand. 

During the winter a good deal of interior 
repair work is done; bins and shelves, clos- 
ets and shelving etec., and to supply this 
trade we have a miniature lumber store im 
the office. Here we have more than _ 600 
pieces of white pine lumber, which may be 
purchased by the package, or even by the 
piece, some of the items running as low as 
30 cents each. We carry this lumber in 





FIRST EVENT OF ITS KIND ON RECORD: Fifteen hundred people from surrounding trade territory attend “Lumber Yard Rodeo” staged by 
Cloverland Supply Co. to publicize its new yard at Mass, Mich. 
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lengths of 20, 32, 42, 72 and 96 inches; 
4, 5, 6, 8, 10 and 12 inches, and 
%, %, 1, 1%, 1% and 2 inches. 


widths 
thicknesses 





Sells Home Complete; Gives 
Day and Night Service 


There is a good reason why O. N. Reynard, 
of Santa Barbara, Calif., manager of the Am- 
brose Lumber Co., thinks it is good business 
for the lumber dealer to sell all materials for 
building the home complete. 

“The lumber used in a house,” he explains, 
“would amount to about $600, and if we sold 
only lumber that would be our total sales on 
the job, but lime, rock, cement, plaster, nails, 
builders’ hardware and paint would amount 
to at least $400 more—addition of these lines 
thus nearly doubles our volume. We give all 
of our building materials equal publicity, and all 
are showing about the same ratio of increase 
in the improvement of business, which is coming 
gradually.” 

To sell all these products in a profitable 
quantity requires an office arranged for dis- 
play, and the Ambrose company has one, as 
the illustration shows. It is built of redwood 
and stucco, with rustic beams, solid doors, long, 
paneled counters, and other harmoniously ar- 


ranged features which stamp this office as 
“different.” 
In another way, too, the firm is unusual. 


Most business men when they leave the office 
in the evening like to feel that the day is defi- 
nitely over, with no more thought of board feet 
and differentials until the next morning, but 
this company maintains a special service for 
the oil companies of the district. At an oil well 
something may go wrong at any time, and re- 
pair materials will be needed in a hurry. At 
such a time it is speed, not cost, that is con- 
sidered. For the convenience of the oil men 
the lumber company’s business cards, which are 
widely distributed, list the home residences and 
phone numbers of its officials, and in the tele- 
phone directory the home phone numbers of 
two officials are listed in addition to the office 
number. 

But, as stated above, no one activity is al- 
lowed to dominate the company’s thought or 
efforts. Each has its part. The displays of 
paint and brushes and paint supplies are in one 
room, and those of built-in millwork are in 
another room. Another is a display of Celotex, 
and in another the floor is composed of several 
grades of both white and red oak. The dealer 
believes that a display is more effective if the 
customer is not distracted by displays of other 
products in which he is not interested at the 
moment. 

Besides having a yard that is well stocked 
and efficiently planned, the Ambrose company 
prides itself on the appearance of the city 
square which it occupies, and its landscaping 
of the grounds outside the woven wire fence 
that surrounds the sheds and lumber piles won 
for this concern the first prize in the com- 
mercial division in a contest sponsored by the 
City Planning Association last spring. 





The Ambrose Lumber 
Co., Santa Barbara, 
Calif., goes out after 
orders for all products 
that go into the build- 
ing of the home, and 
has this fine office 
building to house its 
displays which are so 
necessary to the suc- 
cessful promotion of 
this kind of business 
and to give _ back- 
ground to the com- 
pany’s slogan, “Make 
home more Livable, 
Lovable and Salable” 
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Poetic Contest Stirs Lagging 
Debtors--and Sells More Coal 


The dilemma which confronted F. R. Stan- 
ton, manager Burr Oak Lumber & Coal Co., 
Burr Oak, Kan., was one familiar to lumber 
and fuel dealers; but the solution which he 
worked out was new and clever. He wanted 
to jolt the folks who were delinquent on their 
coal bills into paying these old accounts, and 
to do it without causing offense. At the same 
time, he wanted to remind the community that 
it was time to fill the empty coal bins. 

So instead of inserting an advertisement of 
the conventional style in the local newspaper, 
he announced that a prize of one-half ton of 
coal would be awarded to the person who made 
the best job of filling in the blank spaces in 
the original poem which appears below: 





WIN 1,000 LBS. OF COAL 


The following little poem tells an inevitable 
story. Imagine yourself freezing to death, 
plenty of money, yet unable to buy coal. 
"While in this mood, rewrite the poem, fill- 
ing in the blanks with printable descriptive 
adjectives, mail same to us. Winner will be 
announced Oct. 5th. 


‘Twas bitter cold, a blizzard raged, 
There was no life on the street 
Except one lonesome being 
Who faced wind, snow and sleet. 


Straight to the coal merchant's office door 
He slowly made his way. 

Above the storm's tremendous roar 
He was plainly heard to say: 


_ Seer peeen “anes little shrimp 
This town is out of coal; ’ 

I'll put a crimp 
In your ..... 22... cece cee, soul. 

I've traveled all this summer long, 
| spent weeks at the fair; 

In all the grouping, gaping throng 
Your kind just wasn't there. 

My kids are sick, | have no fuel, 
My wife no wood will saw— 

WEE nde'be- bxkok Wks we: Kad —hawas mule, 
You . outlaw. 


The Above Can Be Averted if You Will Pay 
Up That Old Account. 


BURR OAK LUMBER & COAL CO. 











The contest ended Oct. 5, with announcement 
of V. Davis as the winner, the completed poem 
being printed in the form of another advertise- 
ment, reading as follows: 





V. DAVIS WINNER! 


Vesalius Davis wins the 1000 pounds of coal 
offered for the best completed version of 
the poem published two weeks ago. Hon- 
orable mention was awarded Mrs. Mabel 
Bailey and Mrs. Henry Swoveland. Burr Oak 
school teachers served as judges. Follow- 
ing is the completed product, as compiled 
by the winner, V. Davis: 


THAT SELF-SAME GOL-BLASTED POME 


‘Twas bitter cold, a blizzard raged, 
There was no life on the street 
Except one lonesome being 
Who faced wind, snow and sleet. 


Straight to the coal merchant's office door 
He slowly made his way. 

Above the storm's tremendous roar 
He was plainly heard to say: 


"You trifling, shriveled little shrimp, 
This town is out of coal; 

I'll put one danged tail-twisting crimp 
In your pusillanimous soul. 


I've traveled all this summer long, 
| spent weeks at the fair; 

In all the grouping, gaping throng 
Your kind just wasn't there. 


My kids are sick, | have no fuel, 
My wife no wood will saw. 

You cantankerous, flea-bitten mule, 
You raucous whistlin' danged outlaw." 


BURR OAK LUMBER & COAL CO. 











Mr. Stanton tells the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN that this gentle jab got under the skin of 
several delinquent customers, who came in 
and cleaned up their old accounts. The con- 
test created a lot of interest and good-natured 
comment, even prompting the local editor tc 
print an item saying: 

“We are obliged to confess that the number 
of entries in this contest upset our dope, as 
we were confident that nobody would ever at- 
tempt to describe a coal dealer, particularly a 
whistling coal dealer, with printable adjectives.” 
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BUILDING SPECIALTIES— RETAIL SALES HELPS 


1 








Broadcasts to Continue 


In response to an overwhelming demand the 
series of Monday evening broadcasts sponsored 
by the Johns-Manville Corporation will be con- 
tinued through Monday, Nov. 13. In these 
weekly programs, Floyd Gibbons will continue 
his broadcasts of up-to-the-minute NRA news 
and graphic interpretations of the recovery 
program, with Victor Young and his Blue 
Eagle orchestra. The famous “Headline 
Hunter” is heard at 8:30 p. m. (eastern stand- 
ard time) on a WEAF-NBC network; Gibbons’ 
part of the presentation being repeated for the 
Pacific Coast stations at a later period. 


A Rack for Bolts 


The W. B. Barr Lumber Co., Denver, Colo., 
has a bolt rack that contains 110 different sizes 
of bolts so arranged that all sizes may be 
easily and instantly located. By its use service 
has been speeded, and a factor added to the 
orderliness of the office. 

The rack, made of half-inch pine boards and 
painted green, requires a minimum of space. 
Built against the wall in the rear of the counter, 
it extends 14 inches from the baseboard, is six 
feet wide and six feet two inches high. It 
slopes from 14 inches at the base to five inches 
at the top. 

It contains 110 pigeon holes and handles both 
carriage and machine bolts in sizes one-fourth 
to one-half, including all sixteenths. When all 
the pigeon holes are completely filled the rack 
weighs over one and a half tons. Small squares, 
painted aluminum, have the sizes of the bolts 
stenciled on them. 


Adds New Products to Line 


The Ruberoid Co. announces that, in accord 
with its established policy of giving dealers 
products which they can sell and on which they 
can make substantial profits, it has acquired the 
patent and trade-mark rights and good will cov- 
ering the manufacture and sale of Newmarble 
and Newtile, formerly owned by Asbestos 
(Ltd ). These materials henceforth will be 
marketed under the trade names Ru-ber-oid 
Newmarble and Ru-ber-oid Newtile. Straight 
carload and less than carload shipments will be 
made direct from the factory at Millington, N. J. 

Newmarble is an asbestos panel which per- 
fectly simulates marble, even to the most minute 
shading of color and design. Newtile is made 
in sheet form with strong rigid asbestos base, 
finished with a hard, highly polished surface. 
Scoring perfectly reproduces the effect of square 
tiles. : 

Both products are easily and readily at- 
tached, no special tools or experience being 
required. 








Demonstrates Wall Board Use 


The construction of a room, adjoining the main 

office, for the display of insulating wall board 
has been responsible for a 75-percent increase 
in sales of this line by the Oregon Lumber Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Intended originally for an office for the gen- 
eral manager, C. F. Hansen, the room has 
aroused so much interest that he has had to 
move out in order to enable the salesmen to 
show the room without hindering his work. 

The room is constructed from light brown 
wall board, paneled with chromium metal mold- 
ing. The walls of the display were left the 
natural color of the board while the ceiling was 
painted a shade of tan. The colors harmonize 
from the light ceiling in even tones to the dark 
brown of the linoleum. 

The designs in the board were cut in with a 


special fluting knife. The board is so easy 


to cut that the designs were put in by an em- 
ployee with no other experience in that line. 
The room is 10 by 12 feet, and has a 12-foot 
It is lighted by four indirect wall fix- 
The radiator has been completely con- 


ceiling. 
tures. 





Room paneled with wall board helps Oregon 
Lumber Co. sell that product 


cealed by an elaborately designed covering made 
entirely of wall board. 

A new outlet for wall board has been the re- 
covering and reclaiming of old bars now being 
used for selling beer. 


Tackless Brushes Now Offered 


An attention-compelling broadside now being 
mailed to dealers by the Wooster Brush Co., 
Wooster, Ohio, describes in detail a rather 
revolutionary advance in the construction of 
paint brushes—nothing less than a method of 
locking the bristles solidly in the ferrule, doing 
away with the driving of tacks through the fer- 
rule and bristles. This new process, which is 
termed “Wooster NOTAX Construction,” is 
now embodied in many of the regular Wooster 
numbers, and more items in the line will be 
made with this feature as rapidly as possible. 
NOTAX construction is fully protected by both 
United States and Canadian patents, and ex- 
clusively a Wooster feature. Fifty thousand 
brushes made with this tackless construction 
feature have been thoroughly tested in actual 
use during the last three years, without a single 
failure of any kind. To brush users the NO- 
TAX feature means a fine finished appearance, 
unmarred by tacks driven through the ferrule, 
and no rough tack heads to scratch or iritate 
the painter’s fingers. Notax brushes are easily 
kept clean by simply wiping off the smooth fer- 
rule. To the dealer, the tackless feature means 
a new talking point, and increased satisfaction 
to the customer. 





EMPIRE STANDARDS, consisting of joint speci- 
fications for Great Britain, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa, are to be pre- 
pared by the British Standards Institution. 


Survey Shows Encouraging Gains in 
Construction Contracts 


Building contracts for the first half of October 
in the 37 States east of the Rocky Mountains 
topped the corresponding period of preceding 
year for the first time since the spring of 1930, 
according to L. A. Schnitman, chief statistician 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. The totals are: 
$64,900,000 for first half of October, 1933, 
against $54,339,300 for like period of 1932. Of 
the total for first half of October, 1933, $45,- 
902,600 represented projects financed by public 
funds, showing decided acceleration in the pro- 
gram of the public works administration. 

(The Dodge corporation adds 12 percent to its 
figures covering the 37 States east of the 
Rockies to arrive at approximate total for the 
entire country.) 


September construction contracts amounted 
to $122,615,700, a gain of almost 16 percent 
over the August, 1933, total of $106,131,100 
and only slightly below the September, 1932, 
total of $127,526,700, according to F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. This was the first month in which 
the 1933 total practically equaled the cor- 
responding month of 1932. The cumulative total 
for the first nine months of 1933 amounted to 
$743,553,300, as compared with $1,057,363,200 
for the corresponding period of 1932. 

The largest gain in September contract rec- 
ord over August occurred in public works with 
a month’s total of $57,323,800 as compared with 
$32,002,500 for August. This increase was due 
largely to additional contracts for highway con- 
struction and levee work in the Mississippi 


valley. These gains occurred chiefly in the 
Pittsburgh, Southeast, Central Northwest, 


Southern Michigan, St. Louis, Kansas City and 
New Orleans territories. 

Non - residential building for the month 
amounted to $37,977,300 as compared with $32,- 
796,600 for August and .$35,997,400 for Septem- 
ber of last year. New hospitals, distillery proj- 
ects ; chemical plants and some new public build- 


ings contributed largely to this increase, which 
occurred in the following territories: Metropol- 
itan New York, Southeast, Chicago, New Or- 
leans and Texas. 


Residential building started during Septem- 
ber amounted to $23,889,300 as compared with 
$21,937,000 for August and $22,803,900 for Sep- 
tember, 1932. Two large dormitory units in 
the New England and Chicago territories con- 
tributed to this increase. 


Public utilities for the month totaled $3,425,- 
300 as compared with $19,395,000 for August 
and $4,522,700 for September, 1932. The un- 
usually high total for August was due to several 
individually large contracts for water supply 
systems. 

The significant development in the September 
record of construction contracts awarded was 
the large gains in publicly-financed projects. 
It will be recalled that the first evidences of 
improvement at the beginning of the second 
quarter of this year occurred in the privately- 
financed projects. This gain which was fairly 
consistent and general both in residential and 
non-residential building was followed by a 
marked increase last month in publicly-financed 
construction. Most of the gains during Sep- 
tember occurred in this type of construction 
while privately financed construction continued 
to hold the levels previously attained. 


Of further significance was the total of new 
construction projects contemplated. Since last 
March there has been a continued rapid increase 
in new work planned. The September total 
amounting to $846,726,700 represented the larg- 
est monthly total since April, 1930. This is a 
most favorable augury pointing toward con- 
tinued construction improvement. The territories 
in which the largest gains occurred included the 
southeastern States, Chicago territory, southern 
Michigan, St. Louis territory, Kansas City ter- 
ritory, New Orleans territory and Texas. 
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Occasionally there is speculation 
as to whether lumber dealers who 
in recent years have added a vari- 
ety of lines, in the stress of keen 
competition, will continue to han- 
dle those products after revived 
construction brings to life their or- 
iginal and principal activity, lum- 
ber. Jt is possible that some of 
these products—the kind that has 
little if any connection with the 
building business, and to which 
only the cash register’s tinkle at- 
tracted him—will be “thrown over- 
board” as soon as possible, but 
some other lines, at which he tried 
his hand tentatively and perhaps a 
bit timidly, under the duress of 
hard times, the dealer will keep 
and expand, and more dealers will 
take on, because they have proved 
they have a definite place in the 
operation of a retail lumber busi- 
ness. 

One of these, about which deal- 
ers who have tried it have become 
especially enthusiastic, is paint. 
Many lumbermen started to stock 
paint because they already had been 
selling it—for the other fellow. 
They had been directing customers 
to some one on whom they thought, 
or hoped at least, they could rely. 
And then came the inevitable ques- 
tion—“Why not stock it myself, 
and get the profit from these paint 
sales myself?” 

Many different brands of paint 
have been seen on lumber dealers’ 
shelves, for, new to the business, 
and accustomed to buying lumber 
without brand and selling it strict- 
ly by their own reputation, they 
thought they could do the same 
with paint. But they have lived— 
and spent—and learned. In the 
business of selling paint, the name 
of the manufacturer is important. 
For years the leaders the 


among 
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A Product That Keeps 
the Cash Register Busy 


paint manufacturers have been 
spending advertising money to build 
up their reputations, and to pro- 
claim the value of paint as they 
prepare it. The average customer 
takes some brand as a standard, 
and all other paint is either as 
good as, or better than, or not as 
good as, that brand—his way of 
deciding how and where to spend 
his paint money. Lumber dealers 
have discovered what this tendency 
means, in the way of sales, and 
there is a noticeable shift from the 
unknown or little known to the 
well known, manufacturer; quality 
always has been uniformly high, 
for lumber dealers have a large in- 
vestment in plant and stock, which 
needs the protection which only 
customer satisfaction can give. 


The Restrick Lumber Co., one 
of the leading retailers in Detroit, 
Mich., had a paint of high quality, 
such as the firm had no hesitancy 
in backing with its own reputation, 
but the brand was practically un- 
known to Detroiters, so the lumber 
dealer had to carry the entire sales 
load. The company sold paint, of 
course, for there are thousands of 
people in that city who know that 
if the Restrick company says the 
paint is all right, it’s all right. 
But what about the thousands who 
are not so well acquainted with 
the firm—what could attract them? 
The only other thing that would 
sell, if the customer were well ac- 
quainted with neither dealer 


nor 
manufacturer, would be to quote 
the lowest price in Detroit, and 


R. C. and W. C. Restrick, presi- 
dent and vice president of the com- 
pany, are not the kind of retailers 
to base their sales hopes on that 
sort of thing. 


So not long ago the big bill- 
board alongside the Restrick com- 
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The large bill board does a major advertising job for the Restrick 
Lumber Co., for the dealer’s office faces one of Detroit’s principal 
boulevards 


pany’s beautiful office building on 
Detroit’s well-traveled Grand Boul- 
evard blossomed out with the name 
of DuPont. This is a big name 
in the paint business everywhere, 
and especially in the motor city, 
and immediately this big name got 
to work on the thousands who 
might not know about Restrick 
through personal contact—for who 
is there that drives or dodges an 
automobile and has never heard of 
DuPont? The Restrick company 
relies mainly on its billboard, and 
its trucks, and direct mail to a 
selected list, to advertise its wares 
because it would require a large 
amount of money to cover the met- 
ropolitan area by newspaper with 
the thoroughness and display which 
should be used by this big retail 
concern. For billboard advertising, 
the well known name helps won 
derfully, as the picture shows. The 
paint sales increase also showed 
the wisdom of the change. 

The value of a name was care- 
fully considered by Lewis Bros., 
Lima, Ohio, also, when they re- 
cently decided to take on the sale 
of paint, and they, too, selected 
DuPont; they expect to be selling 


At left: One side of the rack designed by Lewis Bros. to make a 
large amount of paint occupy minimum space. This room for- 
merly was the brothers’ private museum, but they converted it 
into a paint and hardware room. Below: 


View from behind the 


counter, showing both paint racks, with other displays 





the entire line soon. S. J. and O. 
G. Lewis, the brothers who op- 
erate this large retail plant and 
well equipped planing mill, are both 
enthusiastic delvers into the modes 
of living of people since America 
was settled, and a large room ad- 
jacent to their business office space 
was given over to a well filled pri- 
vate museum of American home 
life. But they are not so wrapped 
up in the past as to overlook the 
present, so only recently they 
moved their museum into other 
quarters further back in the build- 
ing, leaving only a few pieces in 
cabinets and on the walls of 
original room, and have given over 
the museum space to their new 


stock of paint, and hardware to§ 


be added later. 


The initial order was for about 


$1,200 worth of paints, enamels and 
varnishes, selected according to 
the manufacturer’s recommenda- 
tion. Replacements will be made as 
needed and new items will be added 
as the dealer sees a demand for 
them by his customers. In_ the 
meantime the stock will be kept 
fresh by the manufacturer who will 
buy up old stock at the price paid 
for it, and replace it with fresh, 
to guard the reputation of both 
manufacturer and dealer. 

To give the lumber firm a good 
start in the paint business and let 
the whole city know about this new 
line, the DuPont company, besides 
allowing a fund for advertising dur- 
ing the first year, sent out 3,000 
circulars by Postal Telegraph mes- 
senger. A thousand of these were 
delivered to the better class of 
homes, and for these the boys rang 
the bell and waited for the owner 
to answer the call, delivering the 
circular personally. In delivering 
the remaining 2,000 the boys rang 
the bell and left the circular, in 
its Postal Telegraph envelope, 
without waiting for response. To 
each circular was attached a cou- 
pon, which when brought in en- 
titled the holder to a can of free 
paint; 500 of these were provided 
by the manufacturer, and S. G. 
Lewis, telling about them, said the 
chief difficulty was that so many 
children came in to redeem the 
coupons, some boys and girls col- 
lecting coupons from several dif- 
ferent homes. This is always a 
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drawback to the use of such cou- 
pons, but some dealers get around 
it by specifying that the person 
redeeming the coupon must be at 
least 16 years old. Mr. Lewis did 
not condemn the coupon proposi- 
tion unconditionally, however, for 
he conceded that the influence of 
such offers and of the circulars 
themselves extends farther than one 
can know. As if to prove this, 
even while he was talking to the 
yisiting AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative a man came in to 
see about the paint described in 
the circulars. He had not come 
in for a sample, but he was given 
two, and there was probability he 
would come back to buy the paint 
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for two houses he expected to paint. 
In the six weeks between the time 
the first paint stock was received 
and the visit of the writer, this 
dealer had sold nearly $400 worth 
of paint, must of it in small quanti- 
ties, to carpenters and home own- 
ers for special jobs around the 
house. Demand created by the 
samples distributed through the 
coupon plan was responsible for a 
large portion of this business. 

In preparing the museum room 
for paint, a rack of some kind was 
necessary, and after careful figur- 
ing the one shown in an accom- 
panying illustration was made in 
the Lewis Bros. mill. It is 5 feet 
high, and 10 feet 6 inches long, with 


a 31-inch base and a 14-inch top. 
The following dimensions, all “in 
the clear” sizes, are used because 
they allow display of the maximum 
amount of paint with minimum 
waste space: Bottom shelf, 16 
inches high, for gallon cans; sec- 
ond, 13 inches, for half-gallons; 
third, 11 inches, for quarts or for 
half-gallons and quarts; fourth, 9 
inches, for pints and half pints; 
between the partitions, 30 inches. 
When the paint arrived—bought, 
as usual, in either four or eight 
gallons of a kind—it was piled all 
over the room, but this rack was 
able to care for practically all of 
it. It shows both the best and the 
second grade paint; the latter rep- 


29 
resents about one fourth of the 
company’s original paint invest- 


ment, and will care for the cus- 
tomer who insists on buying a 
cheaper quality, as well as serv- 
ing as a “foil” to show off the ad- 
vantages of the best quality. On 
the end of the rack is posted a 
schedule of prices. A similar price 
schedule, like the other contained 
in an attractive frame, is fastened 
to the end of the paint rack which, 
similar in dimensions but fancier 
in appearance, is in the outer of- 
fice. Behind it is a space where 
the company shows other special- 
ties it handles, and numerous pic- 
tures of its mill, one of the finest 
in the country. 








His Legs Gone, He Started This 
Unique Woodworking Business 


Mr. STERLING, Oun10, Oct. 23.—New machin- 
ery is practically all installed in the Ohio Wil- 
iow Wood Co.’s fine new factory here—what is 
believed to be the most modern factory of its 
kind in the world—and the company is operating 
at about 75 percent of normal. The new build- 


ing replaces one destroyed by fire last June. - 


An open house celebration, to which all the 
residents of Mt. Sterling and vicinity were in- 
vited and to which about 4,000 of them came 
despite a_driving rain, was held all day and 
evening, Sept. 2, and thus signalized the official 
return of the company to production (though 
all orders previously received were filled 
promptly). 

This company, which specializes in the man- 
ufacture of willow for artificial limbs and more 
recently in the manufacture of polo balls, and 
which is considered the largest willow products 
manufacturer in the world, has a most unusual 
history. William E. Arbogast, founder and 
general manager of the company, in 1901 suf- 
fered the amputation of both legs in a railroad 
accident and spent more than two hundred days 
in hospitals, recovering. Then began the search 
for suitable artificial limbs, and in this way 
he learned, truly at first hand, what the re- 
quirements for this type of products are. Sub- 
sequently he traveled about the country for 
several artificial limb manufacturers, in search 
of the proper kind of willow. Then in 1908 he 
returned to his farm at Mt. Sterling to con- 
duct his own experiments, and founded his own 
company for this specialized line of work. 

With his intimate personal knowledge of the 
business he was immediately successful, and his 
enterprise grew in both importance and size, 
but in the 1913 flood it was all swept away. He 
obtained new capital, however, and built a fac- 
tory, in 1918, that carried his firm to the top of 
its industry. It was this building that fire de- 
stroyed. What with economic conditions so 
discouraging, and the added blow of the fire, he 
seriously considered forgetting the business, but 
thought better of it for the sake of his two sons, 
both of whom had devoted several years to 
learning the business and experimenting to 
achieve better products, and the new plant was 
built. And the day it was opened was, he told 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, “one of the hap- 
piest days of my life.” 

This company does not finish the artificial 
limbs, but simply manufactures the supplies, 
leaving the finishing to those who have spent 
the many years necessary to know how to so 
mold the wood as to make it as nearly as pos- 
sible a part of the human body—a_ business 
highly specialized indeed, for, as Mr. Arbogast 
Says, “an artificial limb should fit you the same 
as your shoe, and if it fits you right, will not 
give you any more trouble than a comfortable 
shoe would. It takes a lot of skill and years and 
years € experience to accomplish this.” 


About forty carloads of willow are consumed 
by the company each year, but waste in this 
wood is heavy, and this quantity results in only 
about ten carloads of the finished product. “We 
do not saw our wood into dimensions,” Mr. 
Arbogast said. “‘It is all split in the woods, 
and we try to carry the grain with the stick at 
all times. The length depends entirely on the 
quality of the wood. We cut it all lengths, 
and we try to cut it to save every inch we 
possibly can.” 

In 1930, after several years of experimenting, 
most of which was done by W. E. Arbogast, jr., 
the company entered into the manufacture of 
polo balls, and so far as is known is the only 
American manufacturer of this product. In 
this work, the actual making of the-ball itself 
is the easiest part of the job. The difficult part 
is finding the right kind of wood, and learning 
how to finish it. “There are a hundred species 
of willow wood grown in the world,” Mr. Arbo- 
gast said, “and over forty in America, and | 
would say that from all these there are only 
about two kinds that will make a durable polo 
ball.” Then thousands of dollars must be spent 
in experimenting on how to finish the wood, 
after the right species is found. His son Edwin 
spent the greater part of four or five years 
in this work, and they had just about decided 
that they were in a position to begin to make 
money, in spite of the fact that so many polo 
clubs are inactive, when the fire in just two 
hours destroyed their plant. 





Small Mills Seek Operating 
Loans on Stock 


ARKANSAS City, ArK., Oct. 23.—Owners of 
the small sawmills in this territory are forming 
a mortgage loan company to borrow money 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
finance their operations. The sawmills have 
been accumulating large stocks of timber and 
lumber which have reduced their capital and 
handicapped their operations. The new mort- 
gage company will make it possible for them to 
borrow money on their surplus stock while it is 
drying, thereby allowing them to employ more 
men. Owners of the sawmills are subscribing 
to the stock of the mortgage company. 





RESEARCH to make airplanes travel faster, 
safer, less expensive and more convenient de- 
mands facilities for observing and studying the 
actions of planes traveling at high speed in the 
air. Improvement in such facilities was made 
by the completion of a high pressure wind 
tunnel at Langley Field; it is capable of han- 
dling full size airplanes, with wing spans up to 
45 feet, at air speeds up to 115 miles per hour. 
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How Better Barns Pay the Farmer 


Barn equipment that is really good, and 
barn structural improvements that really im- 
prove, have a definite and welcome place in 
the attention of good farmers. Prof. Henry 
Geise, head of the extension department of lowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa, presented further 
proof of this during a recent visit to the offices 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He had called 
to talk about the Midwest Farm Plan Service 
catalog (reviewed on page 27 of the Sept. 16 
issue), but later the talk drifted around to the 
subject of barn equipment and Prof. Geise, im- 
mediately interested, said: 

The cost of producing milk was computed 
by J. L. Strahan, consulting engineer of 
White Plains, N. Y., and though these figures 
are just from memory, they’re accurate, I 
think. He presented other tables, but this 
is for a cow producing 9,000 pounds of milk 
a year, and is representative of the others, 
for what I want to show you. His figures 
were: 

Percent 
(Purchase Price).... 


Item 

Use of 
Labor 
Feed 
Hauling 
Rental of Barn Space.. 


Animal 


would think 
or its 
much, for the 


To look at those figures, you 
that the arrangement of the barn, 
equipment, would not matter 
barn space rental (proportionate part of 
what the barn costs to build and maintain) 
is only 6.5 percent of the final cost; and even 
if you should succeed in cutting the barn 
cost in half, that still would not make much 
of a dent in the 100 percent. 

But H. B. White, of the agricultural engi- 
neering department, University of Minnesota, 
saw something else in these same figures. 
Writing in the journal of the American So- 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers a few years 
ago he showed that the place to attempt 
savings is in the labor, which takes 20 per- 
cent of the costs, or in the feed, which is the 
biggest item, 52 percent. 


A more efficient arrangement of the barn 
may make such a big cut in the labor costs 
as to entirely absorb the barn rental figure, 
and more; and when a barn is being built 
new, it is just as cheap to arrange it right 
as to arrange it wrong. I don’t mean that it 
must be the most expensive barn in the 


world, for the most expensive is not always 


the best. In the East there is a barn that is 
a beauty, with all sorts of equipment and 
fine workmanship and shiny metal—a veri- 


table palace—that cost $1,000 for each cow; 
but the owner can’t keep cows in it, because 
it was not designed correctly and they be- 
come diseased and die. A barn need not be 
elaborate nor fancy, but it should be com- 
fortable for the animals, and it also should 
be so arranged and so equipped that labor 
will be at the minimum. A piece of equip- 
ment that saves the farmer’s time may not 
raise the price he gets for a quart of milk, 
but it cuts the labor cost, so it is a good in- 
vestment. It means just that much money 
that he does not have to spend. 


He then applied this same “flank attack” 
principle to the task of reducing the biggest 
item on the list of expenses. 


Now look at the 52 percent for feed. May- 
be you think that that is something which 
can not be changed, but consider this fact— 
the feed which a cow eats goes for two pur- 
poses—keeping her warm and producing 
milk. The less she has to eat to keep her- 
self warm, the less feed she needs to pro- 
duce the same amount of milk, so by insulat- 
ing the barn and keeping it comfortably 
warm in winter a farmer can make a big cut 
in the 52 percent needed here for feed. 

That is the kind of barn planning that 
really counts in cutting the dairy farmer’s 
costs, and that is the reason why good build- 
ings and good equipment really do pay the 
farmer. 


Lumber dealers who take into consideration 


this line of reasoning are finding that barn 
equipment is a good product for profit, both to 
themselves and to the farmers who are their 
customers. The farmer who improves the ef- 
ficiency of his barn and realizes the profit of 
which Prof. Geise spoke, is a pleased customer 
—the kind of customer that every merchant 
likes to have. The satisfactory service given 
by a good product increases the customer’s 
confidence in the dealer who sold it to him. 
The numerous advantages of the cleverly de- 
signed barn equipment now on the market ap- 
peal strongly to farmers, and farmers show a 
lively interest in it, as any observant person 
can learn for himself if he will circulate about 
among the dairymen and others for whose use 
special equipment has been devised. A farmer 
may have an obsolete, even unsanitary, cow 
barn, but that does not mean he has no interest 
in modern equipment. Many the farmer who 
has poor operating equipment but is trying to 
discover some means of obtaining the needed 
improvements; and in the natural course of 
events it is inevitable that a fair proportion 
of these wishes will be realized each month 
and year. 

To most lumber dealers with farm trade this 
is a real opportunity. Most, but it would be 
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This stall and stanchion, and the hay carrier at the right, occupy a 

prominent place in the sales room of S. Pollock & Son, Coldwater, Mich. A 

The equipment here shown is enough for only one cow, and the track 

at the right is not long enough to carry hay very far, but it shows cus- 
tomers how strong and convenient these products are 


a foolish statement to say “all,” for local con- 
ditions sometimes preclude the possibility of a 
lumber dealer’s making a success of this item; 
the usual reason, where any exists, is that nu- 
merous farmers in the territory are agents for 
various manufacturers’ lines, or that, as deal- 
ers sometimes have complained, the manufac- 
turer’s own representative comes into the terri- 
tory and sells direct, at cut prices. These cases 
are decidedly in the minority, however, and 
doubtless will fade even further into insignifi- 
cance, now that the N. I. R. A. is making 
itself felt in industry generally. But even 
without the services of this Governmental in- 
strument, many dealers have found the sale of 
barn equipment a natural and profitable side 
line, enlarging and improving the building serv- 
ice they otherwise were able to give. 

One of these is S. Pollock & Son, at Cold- 
water, Mich. Nearly every dealer in Michi- 
gan, probably, has heard of C. A. “Charley” 
Pollock, the “son” of the firm who for years 
has been its head, and knows of his ability as 
a merchandiser. Asked specifically by an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative if the 
competition of farmer agents, or of direct- 
selling manufacturers’ representatives, ruin his 


trade and his chance for making profit in the 

barn equipment he sells, he replied most posi- 

tively that they do not. He handles the prod- | 
ucts of a good manufacturer, who gives him ™ 
the fair treatment that any retailer deserves by 

staying out of his territory, except when asked 

to help in making a sale; and although there 

are farmer agents, they have not the facilities 

for display that Mr. Pollock has, and can not 

offer enough competition to worry him. 

He is well pleased with this product, for it 
requires an investment of only about $400 or F 
$500 for the stock he carries, on which he can 
do a lot of business, for many barn equipment | 
sales are specially ordered, to fit the individual 
requirements of the barn being equipped. The 
stall and stanchion in the floor display, shown 
in the accompanying illustration, serve mainly 
to let the customer see how this type of equip- 
ment is made and for the dealer to point out 


some of its points of superiority, such as the f 
divider in the feed trough which keeps fast-eat- § 


ing cows from devouring part of the hay as- 
signed to a slower eater. It is value easy for 


the farmer to see for himself, and, added to 
the confidence which people in Coldwater and 
vicinity have in the lumber dealer, is a power- 
ful sales appeal. 


The hay track seen at the 
right of the picture is a 
popular item, and Mr. 
Pollock said that equip- 
ment of this kind is a 
good seller. He has also 
found such things as 
brooder stoves to be 
good profit makers in 
their season. The Pol- 
lock slogan “Save-Way 
Yard” quoting ‘“Save- 
Way Prices,” is widely 
advertised by newspa- 
per and handbills, which 
also help to keep people 
mindful that this barn 
equipment is for sale 
by the lumber company, 
and that it is low 
enough in price and 


to be real economy. The 
“Save-Way” price men- 
tioned is cash at the 
yard, with extra charge 
for credit or delivery. 


high enough in efficiency , 





monthly - payment 
plan is offered for those 
who wish it. 


F. J. Brattin & Son, 


Harry A. Brattin, of | 


Shepherd, Mich., is another lumberman who, | 


as the “Son” of the company, is now at its | 


head. He also has barn equipment, similar to 
that handled by the Coldwater dealer but of 
a different make, and he, too, replied that he 
finds no need to fear the competition of the 
direct seller, for he has none, or of the farmer 
agent, who lacks the lumberman’s sales facili- 
ties. Mr. Brattin has a nice display space in 
his office, but it is not nearly as large as that 
which Mr. Pollock and his associates recently 
built, so his display of barn equipment is dif- 
ferently arranged. Part of it is in the shed 
alley, where customers drive in to pick up 
what they want, and there such things as ven- 
tilators, or brooder stoves and other items in 
season, are always to be seen. Across the alley, 
in a bin beside the corrugated roofing, is a 
stock of a few stalls and stanchions, and these 
are found to be sufficient to show the customer 
what the quality of the product is. Mr. Brat- 
tin is well pleased with barn equipment as a 
means of completing the service he can offer 
his farmer customers. He knows how his 
farmers operate, so he knows how much of this 
equipment, and what types, they can use with 
profit to themselves. 
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The Friends 


We thought that we were just a crew 
Up in the timber, chopping trees 
And sawing logs, and never knew 
That years bring poverty or ease, 
3ut, most of all, bring memories, 
As night brings dew. 


And now that time of life is mine; 

I'll never pull the briar again 
Or lay an ax against a pine, 

But things I think of now and then 

I never thought of—thoughts of men, 
As rich as wine. 


The labor, I’ve forgotten that, 

The fourteen hours, the chuck, the pay. 
I wonder what became of Pat, 

Where Ole Olson is today, 

Living or dead—how far away 
The foreman’s at? 


For so it is when something ends, 
Long miles from some familiar spot. 
Many a night an old man spends 
Alone, and then, alone or not, 
The little matters are forgot, 
But not the friends. 


We See b' the Papers 


Germany may go dry. Well, Texas once went 
Republican. 

The trouble with the stock market bull is 
that that is his stock in trade. 

We asked one fellow what he did for fun 
this summer, and he said business. 

The greatest football team in the country is 
Hewitt, the end of the Chicago Bears. 

One way to end unemployment would be to 
put all those in need of work or relief at relief 
work. 

We shall be glad to give the police our fin- 
gerprint, but we doubt whether they will be able 
to read it. 

Now we are to have a managed currency. Well, 
we have had four years’ experience trying to 
manage ours. 

_ Another bad thing about the Nazis distribut- 
ing swastikas is that so many people will mis- 
pronounce it. 

_ French cabinet falls. You've got to say this 
for our American cabinets. They may stumble, 
but they never fall. 

Some French officials will resign rather than 
cut their own salaries. Unfortunately some of 
ours refuse to do either. 

The newspapers note the fact that David 
3elasco left $1,249,144, as though that were 
the important thing he left. 

_They don’t know who is going to win in the 
New York campaign for mayor. All that is 
certain is who is going to lose. 

Lindbergh has just landed on the Irish coast. 
He is one of the few men who ever landed on 
the Irish and got away with it. 

_ “Stop Michigan,” is the cry of midwestern 
loothallists. Maybe they want to get even with 

Michigan for doing the same to the banking 
busi iness, 

_Uhe American citizen is certainly living the 
life of Riley. The Republicans relieved him of 
working, and now the Democrats have relieved 
him of thinking. 

“Warn of Danger of Bootlegging in High 
Li enses.” And here we supposed all the while 
that, if prohibition were repealed, everybody 
would obey the law. 

“U. S. to Buy Gold Above Price in World 
Market.” Uncle Sam seems to be the oily fel- 


¢ 


low who has unlimited money to spend. Or 
maybe he only thinks he has. 

Charles Walgreen, the big lunchcounter and 
drugstore man, has acquired a collection of fire- 
arms. If the police don’t catch those Indiana 
convicts who are roaming around, every other 
merchant would better do the same. 

We left DePauw one day, and the next day 
one of the town banks was robbed of $70,000. 
We missed the excitement, but then, on the 
other hand, we also missed the suspicion. 


Between Trains 


Seymour, TEx.—Lumbermen who are active 
members of their local Chambers of Commerce 
(and let us hope they are both members and 
active) might tell their fellow members about 
Seymour’s. For years its annual dinner has 
been a big event of the year in this commun- 
ity. When this year came along, with all this 
talk of depression, did the Seymour Chamber 
lie down and say, “We're licked”? Not so 
you could observe. It wired this department of 
piffle to hop a train to Texas, and hired a 
quartet from Fort Worth—and tonight twenty 
percent of the adult population of the town sat 
down to dinner in the Municipal Building, that 
being all that could get in, the sale of tickets 
having been suspended two days before, those 
that could be pried loose from early buyers sell- 
ing to late comers for two and a half times the 
original price. 

It just goes to prove that when the whole 
population of a town decides not to have a de- 
pression any longer—well, wouldn't it be great 
if the whole population of the United States 
came to the same decision? 


The Change 


I think that we were happiest 
When really all that we possessed 
Was what we wore upon our back, 
Or carried with us in a pack. 

We never thought of walls of stone 
As something we would ever own; 
We never thought the trail we trod 
Belonged to anyone but God. 


We swung the ax, we pulled the saw, 
And seldom thought about the law: 
For presidents we used to vote, 

Yet presidents were things remote. 
Here was our country, close at hand, 
A country we could understand ; 
Here was our world of everyday, 
And all the rest was far away. 


Then came the town, then came the rail, 
Then came the highway up the trail, 
And we began to sell and save 

And, with a little, more to crave. 

And so we added to our wares, 

And so we added to our cares, 

Till life, so simple in the past, 


Became a problem, great and vast. 

And now we have our codes and creeds 
To serve the soul’s and body’s needs; 
We're talking much of presidents, 

And leaning much on governments. 
We labor less and argue more, 

We're asking for, not working for, 
And life, that was a simple round, 
3ecomes a sort of battleground. 


The world is better, we are told— 
Yet how much better than the old? 
Existence was a simple thing, 

A saw to pull, an ax to swing. 

Now life is largely what to do, 

And what is false, and what is true. 
New days are here, perhaps the best— 
But left behind the happiest. 
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CHOICEST 


WEST VIRGINIA 
BAND SAWN 


Hardwoods 


WE WANT 
ORDERS 


Domestic and Export 





Can begin shipping 
November I, 1933 


ALL GRADES 


Red and White Oak, Yellow Poplar 
and Chestnut, some nice Hemlock and 
White Pine. Large timber of excel- 
lent quality producing good widths 
and lengths. 


Let us quote you. 


TOLEDO GUARANTY CORP. 


Woodville and East Broadway, 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Sell More 


Modernizing Jobs 


by showing prospective customers how the 
completed job will look, how much it will 
cost. 

Send us your prospect’s own sketch or 
snapshot of present building with suggestion 
of what change is desired. We will furnish 


FLOOR LAYOUT, PERSPECTIVE SKETCH, 


LUMBER AND $2.50 


MILLWORK LIST . . 
Send us 


Immediate attention by air mail. 
a trial job—will make money for you. 

We also make, sell and rent models made 
to your plans and specifications. We fur- 
nish house plans and material lists. Write 


-for special low prices. 


Lumberman’s Drafting 
& Listing Service 


233 Drumheller Bldg., Walla Walla, Wash. 





SCRIBNER’S 


Lumber and Log Book 






lished. G: 


ber Dealers; 
Measure; sg 


Saws; Co Cord W 
Tables; Felling Trees 
Growthof beg 
Rest Band reat 
en rd, In 
Stave and Heading 
Bolts, etc. 


Standard Book throughout the United States 
and Canada. 





PAD For’ 50 Cents 


S. E. FISHER, P. 0. Box 197 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Most complete book 
of its kind ever pub- 
ives measure- 
ments of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; ;Hints toLum. 
Woo 


Circular Saws; Gee 
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From Woods—to Mill—to Retail Yard 


Michigan Lumberman Rode Sawmill Carriage 


C. H. “Chris” Reiser is operating a retail 
lumber yard and hardwood sawmill in Carleton, 
Mich., a small town northwest of Monroe, and 
as every retail lumberman knows, this has been 
a rather quiet life in recent years especially. 

Was a time, though, when his life was 
eventful a-plenty—when he was logging for the 
late D. A, Blodgett in the north woods, or raft- 
ing on the Muskegon, or riding the carriage of 
the new mill which the Stearns Manufacturing 
Co. had just installed in the Cobbs & Mitchell 
plant at Cadillac. And there was the time 
when, after a Stearns official had watched the 
deft work of this crew of Cadillac sawyers in 
making the. ntill perform, the three men in the 
crew were “borrowed” from Cobbs & Mitchell 
and brought to Chicago to operate the Stearns 
exhibition mill in the Manu‘acturers’ Building 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 

That was back in 1893, but Mr. Reiser has 
a good memory, and one evening recently, at 
his pleasant home, he told a visiting AMERICAN 
LUMRERMAN representative of some interesting 
incidents in connection with that exhibition mill, 
describing the appearance of the equipment by 
showing a sheet torn from a copy of the July 
8, 1893, issue of the 
Northwestern Lumber- 
man (forerunner of the 
AMERICAN LU MBER- 





C. H. Reiser (at left) is 
well pleased with the 
prospects of lumber re- 
tailing in his little town 
in southern Michigan, 
and his two husky sons 
have joined him in the 
business; the elder of 
these, Emerson, is seen 
at the right, near the 


new Ford truck. Ob- 
serve the welLfilled bins 
in this shed 





MAN), on which was a 
picture of the Stearns 
mill and also one of the 
mill exhibited by the 
Edw. P. Allis Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., now 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 

It was the custom for the Stearns mill, under 
the supervision of its general superintendent, A. 
F, Griswold, to make an exhibition cut of one 
log a day. “We'd usually he through about 2 
or 3 o'clock,” Mr. Reiser said, “and after clean- 
ing up the machinery we could go and look 
around the other buildings and exhibits if we 
wanted to.” He continued: 

One day I went into the Forestry Building, 
and saw there a man sawing some logs by 
hand, with a cross-cut saw. They would cut 
the log in half, side in natural 
finish and apply one of their stains or var- 
nishes to the other side; it was the exhibit 
of some paint manufacturer. I said to him, 
in a sort of off-hand manner, “You ought 
to have those logs over at the sawmill, and 
they'd make short work of them.” The man 
in charge of the exhibit happened to be 
standing near by, and he heard me. “What’s 
that,” he said, “you say there’s a sawmill 
on the fair grounds? Where is it? Who's 
in charge of it?” I told him where it was, 
and offered to take him over and introduce 
him to Mr. Griswold. He came right along 
with me, and made arrangements to have 
the mill eut all the big pile of logs They 
came from all parts of the world and were 
of all sizes, from 4-inch up to 3%-foot, and 
from 16 inches long to 6 and 7 feet long. 


leave one 


One of these logs, a New Zealand wood that 
Mr. Reiser could not identify but which resem- 


bles both mahogany and vermilion wood, was 
unusually large and was causing some comment, 
so the sawyer thought he would cut a board off 
it for a souvenir, and after the usual halving he 
gave the lever another hitch to take another 
bite. But when this board came off a heart rot 
was disclosed, and it was necessary to cut off 
twelve more boards before getting to sound 
wood again. Most of the boards were taken to 
the Cobbs & Mitchell mill after the fair was 
over, and stored; then, years later, Mr. Reiser 
had one of his brothers send six of them to 
him at Carleton. He made a beautiful pedestal 
of one, and has five left. 

Another unusual job that was brought to the 
exhibition mill was also from New Zealand, a 


3x10 lignum vitae plank 14 feet long. Some 
New Zealand lumbermen came with it, and 


through an interpreter informed Mr. Griswold 
that the mill could not cut a wood so hard as 
lignum vitae, and therefore they would not be 
interested in buying. “If this mill,” was Mr. 
Griswold’s reply, “won't cut your lignum vitae, 
I'll make you a present of it. Bring on your 
wood.” When the interpreter relayed this in- 
formation to them they still were skeptical, but 
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not after they watched the mill operate on the 
wood which they knew was so hard. The com 
pany was using several different standard makes 
of 12-inch band saws, and on this occasion a 
Simonds saw happened to be on the mill. 

“It was just like cutting steel,” Mr. Reiser 


reminisced with a smile, “but the saw went 
right through the plank for several cuts. The 


loggers were impressed, and the Stearns com- 
pany sold three mills as a result of that demon- 
stration.” 

After the fair was over, the setter and his 
brother, Anthony Reiser, went over to New 
Boston, Mich., (near Carleton) and bought 
from their father the yard he was operating 
there. Cobbs & Mitchell had a large account 
against the yard, and Chris Reiser went up to 
Cadillac to spend the next four years working 
out that bill at $50 a month. Then, in 1898, 
Reiser Bros. leased part of the Detroit & Lima 
Northern Railway’s right-of-way in Carleton 
and established another yard; when in 1902 they 
dissolved partnership Anthony took the New 
3oston yard and Chris Reiser took the Carleton 
yard. After the war Henry Ford took over 
the railroad, changed its name to Detroit, To- 
ledo & Ironton, and told Mr. Reiser he’d have 
to move his lumber business off the railroad 
property. 

So he moved his buildings back a bit, and 
since that time has been adding to his plant. 
Already he has a fine lumber shed, an efficient 
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cement block plant, a good retail lumber and 
specialty business, and an electrically driven 52- 
inch sawmill that will cut logs up to 40 feet 
long. He recently bought a new 1%4-ton Ford 
truck, and now is making plans for another new 
shed, part of which will provide facilities for 
an office and the other part for a display room, 
the design of which was made by an architect 
friend. 

There was some discussion as to which half 
of the front of the shed should be the office 
and which the display, but Mr. Reiser said the 
office will be on the side nearest the business 
district of Carleton, so he can have the better 
view. He admitted that more customers might 
pass his display room if the positions were re- 
versed, but said that his customers know him 
so well, as he knows them, that they are well 
acquainted with what he sells, and he is pre- 
paring the display room for the customers who 
come to the yard on their own initiative, so he 
can make it easier for them to select the ma- 
terials they desire. He does not expect the 
window to have much drawing power from the 
street, for it is not a very heavily traveled 
thoroughfare. 

Last spring Mr. Reiser took his two sons, 
Emerson and Durwood, into the business with 
him. They had been engaged in other lines of 
endeavor, but agreed with their father that 
there is a bright future for retail lumber dealers 
who will work and be real merchandisers, and 
the three are expecting some good business to 
develop. They will be ready for it, for in their 
sheds is a large stock of good lumber, about 
which Mr. Reiser made the gratified comment, 
“It was bought before the prices started to 
rise.” Also the shed stores plenty of wall 
board, plywood, insulation, and similar prod- 
ucts, and in the display room when it is com- 
pleted will be ample space for hardware and 
other specialties. The Reisers believe there will 
be building business. 





Reports Very Good Business 


LovisviLLe, Ky., Oct. 23—John M. Power, 
secretary Frey Planing Mill Co., this city, re- 
ports that business during the last half-year has 
shown gratifying month-to-month _ increase. 
This is largely due to activities in distillery 
circles, although there are also many homes 
of the better class being built, for which the 
Frey company is supplying, or has already sup- 
plied, the required lumber and woodwork. 

The extent of industrial construction in prog- 
ress is reflected by the fact that six local dis- 
tilleries are either erecting completely new 
plants or remodeling their old plants and 
building new additions. One new whiskey ware- 
house required in its construction more than 
600,000 feet of longleaf yellow pine, all of 
which was purchased through one of the local 
retailers: besides 300,000 feet of used lumber 
salvaged from an old warehouse. The Frey 
company has, within the last few days, received 
an order for over a half-million feet of No. 1 
common longleaf yellow pine for a_ similar 
warehouse. 

The brewing industry also has been produc- 
tive of considerable business, there being three 
breweries in operation here, all of which have 
consumed a considerable volume of lumber, and 
a fourth is. now in course of construction. 

Five of the homes for which the Frey com- 
pany is now turning out material were designed 
by architects, these running mostly from $6,000 
to $10,000 each, exclusive of the lots, with one 
costing in excess of $15,000. No stock mill- 
work is being used, everything being made spe- 
cial according to architects’ design. Mr. Power 
states that more homes are being built here 
now than there have been for more than a year. 
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To Operate Washington 
Shingle Mill 


SoutH BEND, WaAsH., Oct. 21.—Articles of 
incorporation were filed recently by A. K. 
Arkley, R. P. Arkley and Robert K. Arkley, 
for the American Shingle Co., of South Bend. 
Capitalization is $25,000. The company recently 
purchased the modern 9-machine shingle mill 
formerly known as the Lewis plant. It expects 
to be operating soon, but has been waiting com- 
plete details of the NRA code. These are all 
Vancouver (B. C.) men, A. K. Arkley being 
well known in the lumber fraternity as general 
manager for Dominion Mills (Ltd.) and Robert- 
son & Hackett sawmills for many years. R. P. 
Arkley was sales manager for the same con- 
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cern. Robert K. Arkley recently sold his in- 
terests in the B. C. Sawdust & Fuel Co. While 
the mill is located in South Bend, the mail ad- 
dress of the company will be Raymond, Wash. 





To Finance Improvements with 
Bond Issue 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 21.—The Deer Park 
Lumber company has filed a trust deed in su- 
perior court here, making the Old National 
Bank and Union Trust company trustee and 
custodian for a forthcoming issue of $80,000 of 
bonds. The issue will refund $19,000 of bonds 
outstanding of a $250,000 issue. The remaining 
$61,000 is to be used for improving the com- 
pany’s plants. 


Loggers’ Job No Bed of Roses 


Southern Logging Congress 
Opens Annual Sessions 


Norte: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this convention will appear in the Nov. 
1] issue of the AmMertcan LUMBERMAN.— 
Ep1ror. 


New Or-eans, La., Oct. 24.—Logging costs 
—including overhead, supplies and labor—have 
been increased 50 percent under the Lumber 
Code, according to declarations of superinten- 
dents from Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Texas, at the opening session of 
the Southern Logging Association here today. 
The allotment of individual quotas of production 
to both pine and hardwood mills, particularly 
the latter, was reported as reducing the volume 
of logs sent to the mills, and offsetting in a 
substantial degree the probable increased em- 
ployment that would result from the 40-hour 
week under larger production. 

Common labor was reported by spokesmen to 
have doubled wages under the Code. Problems 
rising from necessity of logging the mill in the 
most economic manner, because of the depres- 
sion with its lowered prices and curtailed opera- 
tions, as well as the newer perplexities of opera- 
tion under the Code, were discussed by the sup- 
erintendents. 

The meeting was called to order by D. R. 
Durant, Swift-Hunter Lumber Co., Atmore, 
Ala., association president. He referred to the 
lapse of two years since the previous meeting, 
at which time the lumber industry was in a 
critical position. During the period, he said, 
lumber firms have shut down and some gone 
out of business because of depletion of their 
timber. While mills have cut out, he said, this 
does not mean that the southern lumber industry 
will pass away because, with natural regrowth 
and reforestry work, it will continue indefi- 
nitely. 


More Skillful Management Necessary 


Referring to the depression, Mr. Durant 
pointed out the need for even more careful 
logging than before, particularly with the Lum- 
ber Code stepping up labor costs 100 percent, 
and asserted that in place of former “jobs” or 
“positions” the superintendency of logging op- 
erations has become a profession. 

“We have to be specialists in that, through 
our employees, we must attain an efficiency that 
will in a measure offset the added cost per unit 
of work. Not through forcing our labor un- 
reasonably, but in laying out work and show- 
ing the men how to proceed in a way which 
will produce more than the results attained 
heretofore. Ours is a position which sets us as 
a guard to the interests of our employers as 
caretakers for the humanity in this work, and 
as leaders as far as we can in helping the South 
and our nation as a whole out of the worst de- 
pression ever known.” 

Mr. Durant declared the main theme of the 


logging meeting should be “operating under the 
NRA.” The principal factor in operating under 
the Code, he said, opening the discussion, was 
to see that 40 hours actual work on the job— 
with the ax or spade —is given for the forty 
hours pay. Actually, he said, the working time 
has not been reduced, because in all probability 
the year around average of actual work was 
not over 8 hours a day. 








Congress Discusses Pacific 
Coast Logging 


Note: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this convention will appear in the Nov. 
11 issue of the AmMertcAN LUMBERMAN.— 
Epiror. 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PortTLAND, Ore., Oct. 25.—The twenty-fourth 

annual Pacific Logging Congress opened three 
days’ sessions here today. The congress em- 
braces the Douglas fir, western pine and Cali- 
fornia redwood regions, and considers the vari- 
ous methods of logging followed in those terri- 
tories. Today’s technical discussions were con- 
fined to tractor logging, and the use of the bull- 
dozer in road construction. For several years 
pine loggers have used the crawler-type tractors 
extensively, and now the Douglas fir loggers are 
slowly but surely going to tractors in all dis- 
tricts. The tractor equipped with a bulldozer 
is revolutionizing read building. The bulldozer 
eliminates much bridge construction, and the at- 
tendant hazard of loss of bridges by fire. The 
latest models of Caterpillars, Cletracs and 
Allis-Chambers tractors were exhibited. As 
usual, moving pictures are playing an important 
part in demonstrating logging methods. 

The attendance this year is better than usual. 
More than three hundred registered. The first 
day, pioneer loggers were recognized by being 
presented with gold buttons for service of 
twenty-five years or more in the industry. A 
special tribute was paid to the memory of the 
late George S. Long, former manager of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., and a sketch of his 
activities as lumberman and logger was read by 
Minot Davis, of the Weyerhaeuser company. 

The congress is under the direction of A. 
Whisnant, secretary, and President Paul Frey- 
dig is presiding. 

Tomorrow is field day, and the loggers will 
visit the logging camps of the Crown Willa- 
mette Paper Co., at Cathlamet, Wash., and a 
loggers’ dinner will be held at Longview to- 
morrow night. Friday’s program will include 
discussion of increased safety for men; stand- 
ard log scaling and grading practice; training 
in sales engineering and merchandising at for- 
estry schools; the National Industrial Recovery 
Act; and the Civilian Conservation Corps. The 
annual banquet will be on Friday night, and a 
loggers’ golf tournament will take place on 
Saturday. 
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NEW EDITION 
of 


This 
Catalog 


Now 
Ready! 


Send Today! Make 
More Money on Glass 


New 51 page third edition catalog for 1933-— 
lists various glass job tools, supplies and machin- 
ery used in making extra profits on glass repair 
work—auto glass replacements, show cases, fur- 
niture tops, glass shelves, ete. You can get the 
bulk of this type of business in your community. 
Ask us for facts. 


Ten el ge ne SuvKE 
W6W6-N Mav St. Chicago, I. 








A post card will bring you by return 
mail copy of our third edition cata- 
log. Send now. 


Henry G. Lange Machine Works 
166 North May Street Chicago, Ill. 











Combat the Termite 


(White Ant) 


with 

“After searching and ex- 
perimenting for some time 
to find the best product to 
use for termite extermina- 
tion and control in buildings 
that were being damaged 
by these pests, we decided 
on Antimite, and _ have 
been using ANTIMITE for 
this work at some of our 
yards for several years, and 
it has proven so satisfactory 
that we are now adopting 
it for use at all of our 
yards.”"—E. C. ROBINSON 
LUMBER COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 

(Signed) F. M. Robinson, President. 


Send today for circular 


THE ANTIMITE CO. 


Arcade Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 






KILLS 


(WHITE ANTS) 
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William Schuette Company 


New York 
Office—220 5th Ave. 


West Coast Products 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Loose Leaf Tally Books | 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog 

on Request 

Tally Cards Rules 

Crayon Gauges 

Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 

Pickaroons Marking Sticks 

Car Movers Leather Aprons 

Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermcn 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 











Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 


HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGC 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Oct. 31-Nov. 1i—National Association for Better 
Housing, Union League Club, Chicago. Organ- 


ization meeting 


Nov. 17-18—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, Miami Biltmore Hotel, Miami, Fla. An- 
nual. 

Dec. 6— Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers 
(Ine.), Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Annual. 


Jan. 31-Feb 1, 2—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. Annual, 


Feb. 6-8—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 


Appalachian Hardwood Annual 

CINCINNATI, OHI0, Oct. 23.—C. Arthur 
Bruce, executive officer of the Lumber Code 
Authority (Inc.), Washington, will deliver an 
address at the seventh annual meeting of the 
Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers, Inc., to 
be held Dec. 6 at the Netherland-Plaza Hotel, 
this city. The scheduled appearance of Mr. 
Bruce has added another element of interest to 
plans for the meeting, for which an unusually 
large attendance is indicated. 

The program is assuming definite shape and 
already includes features that promise interest- 
ing and instructive sessions. One of these is a 
lecture on the use of wood in automobile bodies 
by a representative of the foremost firm in this 
field. This talk, dealing with the present and 
future use of wood, will be supplemented by a 
short moving picture, while a skeleton auto 





body will be placed on the convention floor to- 


permit the speaker to explain more fully the 
principles of construction. A third address will 
be delivered by a nationally known architect 
who will discuss means by which lumber manu- 
facturers can co-operate to secure the maximum 
use of hardwoods by the building industry. 

The program will have a broader scope than 
usual, and will include reviews of the organiza- 
tion’s activities, particularly the trade extension 
program. 

A conference of the trade extension commit- 
tee will be held on the evening prior to the 
general meeting, at which time important de- 
cisions concerning the work will be made. 


Alabamans Prepare for Code 
Enforcement 


BiRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 23.—Closing a two- 
day session at the Tutwiler Hotel Oct. 21 with 
the re-election of the former directors and offi- 
cers, the Alabama Lumber & Building Material 
Association ended one of its most eventful meet- 
ings, 

Both members and non-members were invited 
to go over code administration, and seventy five 
were present. As many of the dealers are also 
under the control of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion as manufacturers, and that of the Southern 
Woodworking Association in their millwork 
operations, there were many questions about 
administration propounded. 

President C. H. Cowan outlined the pro- 
visions of the Code. Local associations will com- 
pile their own price lists, and submit them to 
the State organization for approval. Price lists 
must be based on making a profit on sales. A 
dealer stepping over the line into another terri- 
tory would be guilty of unfair trade practice. 
Distribution of a number of items heretofore 
passing from manufacturer to consumer came in 
for discussion. To sell direct to the consumer 
brings the seller under the direct supervision 
of the retail code, and sales will be checked to 
see that infractions of code regulations do not 
occur. Sale to any type of purchaser is not 
prohibited, but the consensus was that proper 
supervision of sales would eliminate distribution 
methods of which retailers have complained. 

President Cowan turned over the gavel to 


Vice President Gorrie, of Montgomery, and re- 
tired from the meeting. Thereupon C. H. Gray- 
son, who spent two weeks in Washington with 
Mr. Cowan on Code work, made a statement as 
to the manner in which the situation had been 
handled by Mr. Cowan, and offered a vote of 
appreciation and thanks for his untiring service. 

The board of directors selected five of their 
number as an executive committee to enforce 
the code. It will set up district boards to han- 
dle complaints. Notices will soon be sent to 
every dealer in the State as to his proportion 
of Code enforcement costs. 

Officers re-elected were: 


President—C. H. Cowan, Cowan Lumber 
Co., Mobile. 
First vice president—J. M. Gorrie, Gorrie 


Lumber Co., Montgomery. 

Second vice president—C. H. Grayson, 
Grayson Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Treasurer—Allen K, Wood, Wood Lumber 
Co., Birmingham. 

Secretary—Sidney W. Gill, Gill Lumber Co., 
Mobile. 

Directors--—U. O. Redd, Florence; R. L. 
Parsons, Decatur; J. B. Van Valkenburg, 
Huntsville; A. K. Wood, Birmingham; E. J. 
Staub, Bessemer; B. L. Noojin, Gadsden; E. 
Bridgers, Tuscaloosa; T. L. Bear, Montgom- 
ery; E. H. Longshore, York; H. Curjel, 
Mobile. 





Secretary of County Group 


PitrspurGH, Pa., Oct. 23.—Adolph Pfund, for- 
merly secretary-manager of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and widely known 
in the industry, has been appointed managing 
director of the Lumber Institute of Allegheny 
County, with offices at 409 Flannery Building 
here, according to an announcement by Elmer 
A. Diebold, chairman of the board. The insti- 
tute has organized on new lines, for a much 
broader service to lumber dealers of the Pitts- 
burgh area, and almost all dealers in the area 
were present at a meeting Oct. 10 to hear Mr. 
Diebold, Mr. Pfund, and E. Bruce Hill, chair- 
man of the executive committee, explain these 
plans. 

Mr. Pfund has had long experience in or- 
ganization work to guide him in his new posi- 
tion. He was secretary of the Wisconsin Re- 
tail Lumbermen's Association from 1913 to 1917, 
then secretary of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association until 1921, and then secretary- 
manager of the National Retail association until 
a few months ago. 





Floridians Told Advantages of 
Retail Code 


LAKELAND, FLA., Oct. 23.—The Florida Lum- 
ber & Millwork Association becomes a Division 
of the control administration under the Code of 
Fair Competition for retail lumber dealers of 
the State, and draws into its jurisdiction quite a 
number of small mills whose direct to-the-trade 
selling have often made difficulty for dealers. 
Secretary Frank Williams is meeting groups by 
State association districts, dealers and retail 
sawmill men being present. He was here last 
night after visits to Tampa, St. Petersburg and 
Miami. 

Jack Townsend, director of the Lakeland dis- 
trict, presiding at a group meeting here, urged 
that “we do our best” to carry out the pro- 
visions and intents of the code, for “with it we 
can correct many things, to the advantage of 
our business.” Declaring himself 100 percent 
for the code, he earnestly urged all to “back up 
the President and the Recovery program.” 

Speaking of the small, but often worrysome, 
mills, Mr. Townsend said: “We want to help 
them, and they can help us. This Code is some- 
thing we have all wanted, and let’s approach it 
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in dead earnest for everybody’s good. We may 
not fix prices, but it provides a way to control 
prices.” 

The sawmill owners asked many questions, 
indicating the conviction that they recognize the 
power of the movement. Mr. Townsend warned 
them as southern pine manufacturers, to stick to 
production allotments. 

Mr. Williams then took up the new code sec. 
tion by section in a two-hour discussion. 


Among those present was Miss Dorothy 


Brenner, secretary of Davenport Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., after a long absence at Columbia Uni- 
versity for a post graduate business course. The 
Chair called for a standing welcome, which was 
given with a cheer. 

There were thirty-nine present, Lakeland dis- 
trict always showing good attendance at asso- 
ciation events. 








Association Opens New Branches 
PorTLAND, ORreE., Oct. 21—The Western Pine 
Association, from its headquarters here, an- 
nounces that new branch offices have been 
opened in San Francisco, Calif., and Klamath 
Falls, Ore., and others will be opened in Albu- 


querque, N. M., and Spokane, Wash., to make' 


more efficient the association’s administration of 
the provisions of the Lumber Industry Code in 
its territory. 

L. V. Graham is in charge of the San Fran- 
cisco office, in the Call Building, 74 New Mont- 
gomery Street. He has had a long association 
with the pine industry in California, through his 
connections with the Chicago Lumber Co. of 
Oakland and the Pickering interests, and re- 
cently he has been secretary of the California 
White & Sugar Pine Association. His new 
work will take him to pine logging and sawmill 
operations of the State, aiding manufacturers in 
operating under the Code. 

At the Klamath Falls office in the American 
National Bank Building the manager will be H. 


E. Crawford, who for many years has been an | 


executive of the Pacific Lumber Co., of Scotia, 
Calif., and his long experience with this and 
other manufacturers well fits him for the duties 
of this office. 





Three Middle Atlantic Units Elect 
Officers 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 23.—Three new 
lumber associations were formed last week in 
eastern Pennsylvania and all are affiliated as 
units of the Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. The Montgomery County Lumber 
Dealers organized with these officers: Presi- 
dent, S. L. Shanaman, Phoenixville, Pa.; vice 
president, S. Carl Garner, Hatboro; secretary, 
Willard Roberts, Norristown; treasurer, A. K. 
Shearer, North Wales; director to the Middle 
Atlantic association, S. L. Shanaman. The 
Delaware County dealers, in forming their unit, 
selected as president Blake Beatty, Upper 
Darby; vice president, W. J. McDowell, Ches- 
ter; secretary, E. L. Dietrick, Devon, Pa., and 
treasurer, Harry Paterson, of Lansdowne. The 
third group is known as the North Branch 
Lumbermen’s Association, covering Lycoming 
and Clinton counties, with C. A. Ryder as presi- 
dent. Mr. Ryder is connected with the Faxon 
Lumber Co., of Williamsport. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 23.—At the quar- 
terly meeting of the Philadelphia Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, held Thursday, 
Oct. 19, in the Bankers & Manufacturers Club, 
optimism prevailed. The business session was 
preceded by a dinner. A feature of this ses- 
sion was a poll taken among the leading lumber 
wholesalers of the Philadelphia territory; it 
revealed that 75 percent did more business in 
the first nine months of 1933 than in a similar 
period of 1932. Wholesalers who have just been 
in the South stated that quite a number of small 
mills were going out of the lumber business. 
“As every one knows,” one man pointed out, 
“to begin with they were more or less general 
stores that during the boom days decided to 
add lumber to their lines. The reason for their 
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quitting now is their inability to operate success- 
fully under a given quota each month.” While 
conditions were favorable to the majority, those 
who specialize in transit business say that all 
the codes rule against transit shipments. It is 
possible to get the lumber on the rails or on 
shipboard under one code, but the retail lumber 
dealers’ code specifies they can not buy that 
kind of shipment, one specialist in transits ex- 
plained. 





Wholesale Association Elects to 
Fill Vacancies 


New York, Oct. 23.—Otis N. Shepard, of 
the Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., New York, 
has been elected first vice president of the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
to fill the unexpired term of the late Wells 
Blanchard, of Boston, Mass., according to an 
announcement by Secretary W. W. Schupner. 

John I. Shafer, of South Bend, Ind., whose 
withdrawal from the association last spring 
caused a vacancy in the board of directors, has 
renewed his membership and has been elected to 
the directorate again. He represents the asso- 
ciation on the Hardwood Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee under the Lumber Industry Code. 

Robert C. Pepper, of the Rice & Lockwood 
Lumber Co., Springfield, Mass., and W. J. Yost, 
of the Pine Plume Lumber Co., Montgomery, 
Ala., have been elected members of the execu- 
tive committee, to fill the vacancies caused by 
the deaths of Mr. Blanchard and A. C. Manbert, 
of Toronto, Ont. 


—_—_ 
Ontarians Report Improvement 
Toronto, Onrt., Oct. 23.—Improvement in 


business conditions was reported by nearly all 
of the dealers who attended a meeting of the 
Lake Ontario and Trent Valley branch of the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
held at Peterborough, Ont., on Oct. 20. R. P. 
White, of Belleville, was in the chair. Mayor 
Denne, of Peterborough, extended a welcome to 
the dealers. 

The general opinion of dealers was that cur- 
rent business was increasing, most of the or- 
ders being for cash, collections on new business 
good, and a small amount of money beginning 
to come in by way of collections on last year’s 
business. 

It was decided to make another effort to unify 
the opinions of all members of the Ontario as- 
sociation, in connection with the sales tax, and 
then to make a request to the Government that 
all dealers be placed upon the same basis. 

A special committee was appointed to draw 
up a resolution in regard to the scarcity of 
mortgage money for building loans. It was the 
opinion of all the dealers that the moratorium 
on interest payments had dried up the sources 
of money for building mortgages. 

A resolution in favor of the square pack for 
wood shingles, throughout Canada, was carried 
and will be forwarded to the National Research 
Council, Ottawa, which is asking for the opin- 
ions of lumber dealers, wholesalers and manu- 
facturers, on a proposal to adopt the square 
pack. 

The next meeting of the association will be 
held at Port Hope, some time in November. 





Lumber Stand on Eastern 
Commodity Rates 


_ PuILapetputa, Pa., Oct. 23.—There were 
lorty-three representatives of the lumber in- 
dustry at the Buffalo (N. Y.) conference with 
the railroad men on eastern commodity rate 
revision. The lumbermen decided to appoint a 
subcommittee to draft a brief in another room, 
under Chairman John B. Keeler, assistant gen- 
eral traffic manager of the Wood Preserving 
Corporation, of Pittsburgh, with T. Nolan But- 
ler, delegate of the Philadelphia Wholesale 
Lumber Association and the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change; J. S. Thompson, Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation, Louisville, Ky., and Charles Donnelly, 
representing a group of sixteen mills in West 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Virginia. The general principles agreed upon 
are as follows: 

1. The industry is opposed to the estab- 
lishment of rates on lumber and other forest 
products on any percentage of any class rate, 
for the reason that class rates are not suit- 
able for application to basic commodities such 
as lumber and forest products, and do not 
take into account all the competitive condi- 
tions existent in the marketing of those 
products. 

2. The industry is opposed, in principle, 
to the general application of any mileage 
scale on lumber and other forest products. 

3. The industry takes the position that if 
it be necessary to make any readjustment of 
rates on lumber and other forest products, 
existing rates should not be generally in- 
creased. 2 

4. The industry is opposed to any increase 


in minimum weights on lumber and other 
forest products. 
5. The industry believes that rates on 


lumber and other forest products are too 


85 


high and should be reduced—First, Because 
the present rates are throttling the move- 
ment of lumber by rail. Second, Because one 
of the greatest needs of the country today is 
the rehabilitation of the capital-expenditure 
industries, of which this industry is one. 

The next hearing before the Eastern Com- 
modity Rate Revision Committee is scheduled 
for Dec. 18. 





Establishes Shipping Base 


Stockton, CALir., Oct. 21.—B. C. Allin, port 
director, announced recently that Stockton will 
serve as a distributing base for the Diamond 
Match Co. An annual shipment of 5,000,000 
feet of white pine lumber from the company’s 
mill at Chico, Calif., to the East will be made. 
A fleet of forty trucks will operate between 
the base and Chico, carrying lumber for ship- 
ment and returning with hardware and other 
materials from the East. 








ability to operate. 


this purpose. 


code itself. 








To All Manufacturers of 
Southern Pine 


OFFICIAL NOTICE: 
Production Quotas for December, 1933 


Official notice is hereby given to all Manufactur- 
ers of Southern Pine Lumber, that this Association, 
as Administrator of the Lumber Code in the South- 
ern Pine Division, will set Production Quotas for 
each and every mill producing Southern Pine, for 
the month of December, 1933. 


Under provisions of Section B, Article VIII, of the 
Lumber Code, any person desiring to operate dur- 
ing December, 1933, must give the Administrative 
Agency written notice, on or before NOVEMBER 
20, 1933, and present acceptable evidence of 
Mills which have not furnished 
complete information as a basis for Production 
Allotment to the Southern Pine Association should 
immediately procure the blank forms necessary for 


The December Production Allotments will be made 
on November 20th and if the information 
quested of the individual manufacturer and his ap- 
plication for an allotment for operating during 
December, 1933, are not received by November 
20th, any operation by said manufacturer during 
December will be considered in violation of the 
Lumber Code. and subject to the penalties pro- 
vided in the National Recovery Act and in the 


Southern Pine Association 
H. C. BERCKES, Secretary-Manager 


re- 


New Orleans, La. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


To Make Veneer Cheese Boxes 


Will you kindly advise us, through your 
Query & Comment Departnient, where it will 


be possible for me to secure box shook grade 


veneer used in the manufacture of cheese 
boxes and baskets? We are contemplating 
opening a factory for the purpose of manu- 
facturing cheese boxes and baskets in this 
locality, but before installing machinery to 
make our own veneer, we desire to consider 
purchasing manufactured veneer, provided 
same can be obtained within a price range 
where the manufacture of the above men- 
tioned articles will be profitable.—INQUIRY 


No. 3030. 

[This inquiry comes from northwestern Wis- 
consin, and a list of leading sources of supply of 
box grade veneers has been sent. If there are 
readers who believe they are in an especially 
advantageous position to supply the needs of 
this inquirer, we shall be glad to hear from 
them. 

Comments from experienced operators are 
invited as to the relative cost of installing ve- 
neer making machinery, and purchasing the ve- 
neer, for a cheese box and basket plant. About 
what volume of veneer would it be necessary 
to produce to make the manufacturing of it 
profitable? About what investment in equip- 
ment would it be necessary to make to install 
an efficient veneer manufacturing operation? 
Is the small fabricator of cheese boxes and bas- 
kets, working on a moderate investment, able to 
compete with larger plants that have uptodate 
automatic machines? About what freight dif- 
ferential between veneers and completed pack- 
ages would be necessary to make such competi- 
tion possible ?—Ebiror. | 





Dispute Over Scaling Practice 

In Scribner’s Lumber & Log Book, the defi- 
nition of Doyle log scale is to measure the 
actual diameter of the log in the center by 
first averaging the long and short way of 
each, and then averaging these two figures. 
It is customary up here to measure the small 
end, the small way, with a Doyle rule only. 
In some cases, where the buyer wants to be 
generous, he averages the large and small 
measurements, of the small end. Please ad- 
vise me about this,as I may need your letter 
as evidence in a court action.—INQuIRY No. 
3026. 

[As to practice in taking the small-end di- 
ameter, Austin Cary says in The Woodman’s 
Manual: “Probably the most just practice to 
follow, as a general rule, is to throw off all 
fractions of inches up to and including one- 
half inch, and to read fractions over one-half 
inch as the inch above. This practice, in logs 
under 16 inches in diameter, gives results from 
7 to 10 percent greater than if all the fractions 
of inches were thrown out, In dealing with 
fractional inches, there is a variety of practice. 
Some scalers read uniformly from. the inch 
nearest the exact diameter; some disregard all 
fractional inches and take the next inch below; 
some vary the practice according to length and 
taper of the individual logs. It is important in 
large and valuable timber that an average di- 
ameter be taken; the diameter for any board 
rule is obtained at the small end of the log and 
inside the bark.” 

The New York inquirer’s letter refers to an- 
other type of log measurement also—averaging 
the long and short way of the small end, and 
averaging the long and short way of the large 
end, and then averaging these two figures, in 
the supposition that this will give the diameter 
in the center of the log. From this so called 
central diameter, volume is figured as if the log 
were a cylinder of that diameter throughout. As 
is pointed out by Chapman & Demeritt, “If the 
two diameters are averaged, the area thus ob- 
tained is always less than the actual average of 
the two end areas, because areas of cross sec- 
tions and the corresponding volume increase as 


” 


D* and not as D.” A 16-foot log, 12-inch in 
diameter at small and 14 inch at large end, they 
point out, if measured according to average end- 
diameter, would show a volume of 14.752 cubic 
feet; whereas if measured by average areas of 
ends, would show a volume of 14.832 cubic feet. 
Use of a caliper rule for volume requires an 
agreement as to allowance for two bark thick- 
nesses for different diameters of logs, and the 
caliper can be calibrated accordingly and then 
be applied in the center of the log and give in- 
side-bark diameter measurement directly. 

All log scale measurements for board foot 
content are obtained at the small end of the log 
and inside the bark.—Epiror. | 


How Make Wood Like Rubber 


Please give me fuller information in re- 
gard to the method of making wood so elastic 
that it bends like rubber, by chemical treat- 
ment.—INQUIRY No. 3027. 


(A statement to the effect that wood that is 
elastic like rubber is a new product of the 
chemist, was contained in one of those “fillers” 
that are so convenient for the printer making 
up a page, and so annoying to the editor who 
is asked for details, because often the source of 
the statement is impossible to trace. 

There is one flexible wood product, which has 
a backing of cloth and is used for wall cover- 
ing. Three patents have been issued on flexible 
wood—two to V. H. Forssman, No. 1,465,937 
in 1922 and 1,469,362 in 1923, and one to Max 
Hanemann, 1,457,974 also in 1923. These rej- 
erences are the only ones in the files of the 
Forest Products Laboratory. The secretary of 
the American Chemical Society says that he 
feels sure there is no elastic, rubber-like wood 
product such as was mentioned. 

If any reader has information in regard to 
a chemical treatment that greatly increases the 
elasticity of wood, the information will be 
welcome.—Ep1Tor. ] 


Keeping Toothpick Birch White 


We have been shipping small quantities of 
birch logs to the Orient, but our buyers claim 
they have difficulty in using birch lumber — 
because it breaks when dry, but discolors if 
kept wet. These logs are used for making 
toothpicks, and it is necessary that the prod- 
uct be entirely white. We believe that birch 
toothpick manufacturers must have some 
way of either storing their logs or curing 
them, so that they can retain their color and 
still be worked in wet condition. If you can 
give us any advice as to how to handle these 
logs, we would very much appreciate it.— 
INQUIRY No. 3031. 

[Some toothpick manufacturing concerns start 
buying their logs only in the late fall, stand 
them on end to prevent checking, and plan to 
have the season’s output completed before the 
sap starts in May, in order to avoid coloring 
as the weather becomes warm. The toothpicks 
are invariably manufactured from green tim- 
ber. Experience of most concerns shows that 
if the logs are stored and immersed in water 
before running them into toothpicks, they are 
bound to stain. 

The stain that occurs in birch is of two types. 
One is a reddish discoloration that results from 
a chemical reaction, and so far has not been 
effectively controlled by any treatment. The 
other is believed to be the principal source of 
trouble in storing birch logs, and it is of a fun- 
gous type, that can be controlled by proper 
treatment. Many southern operators are regu- 
larly treating their logs with a spray made of a 
5 percent solution of a patented chemical; or 
spraying the lumber immediately after sawing 
or within a day or two and get good results. 
The Forest Products Laboratory says that this 
same chemical is successfully used in another 
way to prevent stain in logs, the method being 
to cover the logs with sawdust which has been 
moistened with a one-percent solution of this 
chemical, this solution being quite inexpensive. 
—Epror.] 
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The new _ crescent-ground 


ing also a system of yards at 


ors, and the arrivals have been 





cross-cut saw manufactured 
by the Simonds Manufacturing 
Co., of Fitchburg, Mass., an il- 
lustrated notice of which was 
made in the LumserMan some 
months ago, seems to be meet- 
ing with almost phenomena! 
success among the lumbermen 
throughout the Northwest. The 
improvement consists in grind- 
ing the saw in crescent lines, 
parallel, or substantially paral- 
lel, to the cutting edge, pre- 
serving an absolutely even thick- 
ness on the tooth edge of the 
saw. 
7 * * 

The Knife Falls Lumber Co., 
at Cloquet, Minn., formerly 
called Knife Falls, was organ- 
ized in January, 1880, and ab- 
sorbed the pine lands, mill and 
general effects of Brandenburg 
& Moore. The season’s cut 
will be 28,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber, to be increased hereafter 
to 35,000,000 feet. The com- 
pany owns considerable pine 
land and is buying more, hav- 





Bismarck, Valley City, James- 
town, Lisbon, Marshall, La- 
mouse, Sanborn, Ekelson, and 
Sargent, Dakota, with more to 
be added 

* * * 

Chicago, At the Docks: The 
cargo arrivals for the week 
numbered 209, as compared to 
243 the preceding week. On 
Saturday and Sunday over a 
hundred vessels reached port, 
and on Monday the river, in 
the neighborhood of the sales 
docks, was actually blockaded 
with loaded luggers, and pre- 
sented a repast fit to satisfy 
the most hungry jobber. The 
crowd of vessels was so great 
that even at noon but little im- 
pression had been made on the 
fleet, but by night loads had 
crept up the branches so nu- 
merously that it was plain that 
business had been lively. By 
Tuesday noon the whole of the 
Sunday fleet disappeared. 
Since then the wind has been 
unfavorable to east shore sail- 





meager, and largely confined to 
steam barges and the regular 
line boats from Menominee. 


* * * 


A Fresh Field.—It is prob- 
able that few of the many men 
of affairs are aware of the im- 
petus to business at North- 
western supply points that will 
be given by the opening of the 
Northern Pacific railroad, 
which is very near at hand. 
The sooner machinery can be 
put in operation in the Pacific 
Northwest, the greater will be 
the load of trade coming east- 
ward over the mountains and 
past the key points command- 
ing the exchanges in the trade 
of that section. The almost un- 
bounded forests and mineral 
deposits of Oregon and Wash- 
ington will sustain the pur- 
chase of more machinery by 
many millions than have been 
taken into the country thus far, 
and hereafter this freight will 
pass by Chicago and St. Paul. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Oct. 


23.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Association report for two weeks ended Oct. 14, 1933, and for 


forty-one weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1933 and 1932 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics 
of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1932. 


TWO WEEKS 

Softwoods: 

Southern Pine Association.........eccseseses 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 
Western Pine Association...........eeeee08% 
Northern Pine Manufacturers............+.:+ 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


Total hardwoods...... 
Grand totals 
FORTY-ONE WEEKS 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine Association...........ceeee00. 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine Association........ccccccseces 
Northern Pine Manufacturers............... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwod Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


ee 


Total hardwoods 
Grand totals 











Average No. Premestion Percent Shipments Percent Orders Pere 
of Mills 933 of 1932 193: of 1932 1933 1932" 
94 45, rive 000 108 36,348,000 66 41,539,000 78 
172 144,158/000 12 127'527,000 99 129'510,000 112 
111 84,356,000 123 75,014,000 95 68,144,000 98 

7 8'031,000 520 5,678,000 118 4°300.000 105 
15 265,000 28 3,536,000 379 3'732,000 380 
399 282,451,000 23 48,103,000 92 247,225,000 100 
191 333,000 241 33,754,000 121 32,663,000 113 
15 382,000 1063 4. 608" 000 93 1,669,000 Ys 
206 37,715,000 248 35,362,000 119 34,332,000 110 
590 320'166,000 129 283,465,000 94 2811557,000 101 
101 971,745,000 118 1,073,091,000 109 1,093,282,000 108 
172 2,794.532,000 128 2'943,429,000 117 2'974,460,000 119 
115 1/349,187,000 120 1534,954.000 105 1556.354,000 107 

‘ 78,998,000 325 95,090,000 121 90,113,000 126 

17 17,148,000 107 52,404,000 162 50,775,000 165 
412 5,211,610,000 122 5,698,968,000 112 '5,764,984,000 114 
172 471,979,000 141 622,962,000 134 633,202. 000 135 
17 28'586,000 122 63,850,000 13S 540,000 151 
189 _ 500,565,000 140 686,812,000 134 67 rn 136 
584 5,712,175,000 126 6,385,780,000 114 6,439.746,000 116 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 25.—The 312 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the two 
weeks ended Oct. 21 reported: 
Production 145,052,000 


Shipments 130,094,000 10.4% under production 
Orders 132,560,000 8.7% under production 


A group of 417 mills whose production re- 
ports for 1933 to date are complete reported as 
follows: 

Average weekly cut for 42 weeks— 


Se ns an tt ha di tg ela ies i ce 55,436,000 

DE Mtktharndbaghe dete ceemeny 74,354,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

ones Paice tteacravawesqedeas 79,362,000 


A group of 312 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended Oct. 21 was 145,052,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
Oo eee 49,677,000 48,802,000 61,783,000 

Domestic 

cargo 46,799,000 52,430,000 122,153,000 
Export 18,811,00 16,521,000 48,256,000 
Local 14,807,000 8 Ft error 
130,094,000 132,560,000 232,192,000 


A group of 153 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1932 and 1933 to date, reported as fol- 


lows: Aver. for two 
weeks ended Average for 42 weeks 
Oct. 21, 1933 1933 1932 


Production 61,390,000 59,168,000 44,060,000 
Shipments 55,871,000 62,224,000 52,013,000 
Orders 55,655,000 62,338,000 51,711,000 





Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to American LUMBERMAN] 
PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 25.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations of 
Inland Empire and California mills during the 
two weeks ended Oct. 21: 
Average number of mills reporting, 146: 
Total production for two weeks... 85,747,000 


I oe eae dala wie 77,473,000 
Total orders received............ 66,979,000 


Report of average of 110% mills: 
Average weekly capacity 
Actual production, weekly aver- 
DT shccneneeatsowecdwaveecda 
Weekly average of identical mills, 
number, 110%: 


143,167,500 


37,539,500 
average 


r~Two Weeks Ended—, 


Oct. 21,1933 Oct. 22, 1932 
Production ..ccccceces 37,539,500 28,594,900 
Shipments .......... 34,580,000 37,626,500 
Orders received ..... 29,604,500 32,609,500 
Identical Mills: 
Production, weekly average for 3 
previous years (average number 
gf Si: ) Rr era ee 42,249,500 
On Oct. 21 On Oct. 22, 
1933 1932 
Unfilled orders (116 
 -ctetwe veeeela 79,647,000 109,594,000 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 





unfilled order footages Sept. 16: 

Association— 
Southern Pine Association ................00- 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Wee DOURGIREIOE. cccccccccreseseensc 
Northern Pine Manufacturers..............+. 


Statement for five groups of the gross stock and 


No. of Gross Unfilled 
Mills Stocks Orders 
-- 100 447,680,000 62,659,000 
ee 130 880, 955, 000 199,739,000 
-- 109 1,061,678,000 84,364,000 
ne 7 173,4 422) 000 3,501,000 





Orders 11 Percent 


[Special telegram to 


Under Production 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 




















Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 26.—Seven associations for the two weeks ended Oct. 21 reported 

as follows: Week No. of 
Softwoods Ended Mills Production Shipments Orders 
Southern Pine Association (North Oct. 14 102 23,711,000 20,354,000 23,040,000 
Carolina mills included)........... Oct. 21 100 23. 309,060 21, "911, 000 18,731,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association* Oct. 14 375 75,728,000 66,015,000 73,748,000 
(Washington and Oregon)......... Oct. 21 388 75, 745,000 70,311,000 63,827,000 
Western Pine Association (Inland Oct. 14 139 44,307,000 38,260,000 31,825,000 
Empire and California)........... Oct. 21 153 41,440,000 39,213,000 35,154,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers*....... Oct. 14 27 1,595,000 3,196,000 1,438,000 
Oct. 21 19 1,349,000 3,043,000 3,802,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- Oct. 14 23 222,000 2,267,000 1,476,000 
facturers’ Assciation .............4: Oct. 21 25 196,000 2,352,000 1,922,000 
California Redwood Association..... Oct. 14 17 5,001,000 3,998,000 3,058,000 
Oct. 21 23 6,638,000 6,892,000 7,042,000 
Totals, Softwood............... Oct. 14 683 150,564,000 134,090,000 134,585, 000 
Oct. 21 708 148,677,000 143,722,000 130,478,000 

Hardwoods 

Appalachian and Southern Hardwoods Oct. 14 530 31,801,000 26,511,000 30,297,000 
Oct. 21 568 32,346,000 24,596,000 29,690,000 
Northern Hardwood...........-...s00:. Oct. 14 23 1,032,000 1,117,000 1,308,000 
Oct. 21 25 969,000 1,278,000 1,059,000 
TOCA), TAGE WOOE. 6. ooo vcs cccvcris Oct. 14 553 32,833,000 27,628,000 31,605,000 
Oct. 21 593 33,315,000 25,874,000 30,749,000 
WORKS TARR ic cckcenccsuricnsveves Oct. 14 1,213 183,397,000 161,718,000 166,190,000 
*American mills. Oct. 21 1,301 181,992,000 169,596,000 161,227,000 





Southern Hardwood Allotment 
for November 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MEMPHIs, TENN. Oct. 26.—Registered mills 
in the Appalachian and southern regions, en- 
gaged in the production of hardwood lumber 
and timber products, including red cedar, white 
and yellow cypress, and also Appalachian hem- 
lock, spruce, and white pine, will be permitted 
to operate 130 hours during November, accord- 
ing to order No. 6, issued today by the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute, the designated 
agency of the Lumber Code Authority (Inc.) 
This allotment is for individual units, and can 
not be transferred or sold, or otherwise applied, 
to another unit, without permission of the In- 
stitute. 

The allocation applies to logging as well as 
mill operation. The allotment covers the full 
quota given this division, and is the same as for 
October. It will mean production of 249,920,000 


feet of hardwoods and about 30,000 000 feet of 
white pine. It was expected that the allotment 
would be less for November than October, but 
it was explained that in the interests of employ- 
ment, and considering the demand expected 
within the next six months, the allotment was 
made the same as in October. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that the 
revenue freight for the two weeks ended Oct. 
14, 1933, totaled 1,318,486 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 49,703 cars (a decrease of 826 
cars below the amount for the two weeks ended 
Sept. 30) ; coke, 13,869 cars; coal, 241,124 cars; 
ore, 65,364 cars; livestock, 46,999 cars; grain, 
60,559 cars; merchandise, 346,038 cars, and mis- 
cellaneous, 494,830 cars. The total loadings for 


the two weeks ended Oct. 14 show an increase 
of 3,990 cars above the amount for the two 
weeks ended Sept. 30. 
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Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Cincinnati Golfers Elect After 
Annual Tournament 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 23—E. M. Bonner 
won the championship of the Cincinnati Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Association for his low gross 
score for thirty six holes in the fourteenth an- 
nual tournament, held Oct. 10 at the Terrace 
Park Country Club. Roy E, Thompson won 
the President’s Trophy, for low net score of the 
day, with H. J. Lewin as runner-up, and E. W. 
DeCamp won the Mowbray & Robinson Cup, 
for match play against par. H. C. Miller and J. 
F. Bushelman won the low gross and low net 
prizes, respectively, for guests. 

There were thirty players, and five more 
showed up at the Miami Boat Club in the eve- 
ning for the dinner and election of officers. 
Joseph J. Linehan and T. C. Matthews, of the 
Mowbray & Robinson Lumber Co., were elected 
president and treasurer, respectively, and Lee 
Ratterman, of the D. H. Willey Lumber Co. 
was elected secretary. 


Hardwood Club Elects Officers 

Pine Biurr, Ark., Oct. 23.—J. E. Townsend, 
of the Townsend Bros. Lumber Co., Stuttgart, 
Ark., was elected president of the West Side 
Hardwood Club at its annual meeting here last 
Thursday. The meeting and the luncheon which 
preceded it were well attended, and the usual 
lively discussion was held. E. E. Fohrell. of 
the Sparkman Hardwood Lumber Co., Spark- 





man, Ark., retiring president, presided. Other 
officers elected are: 
Vice president — B. A. Mayhew, Fordyce 


Lumber Co., Fordyce, Ark. 

Secretary—O. S. Robinson, Camden, Ark. 

Directors—J. E. Townsend; B. A. Mayhew; 
E. E. Fohrell; Reed Gammill, Ogemaw Lum- 
ber Co., Ogemaw, Ark.; S. M. Bowen, Weaver 
Bros., Shreveport, La.; E. R. Norton, Wheeler 
Lumber Co., Pine Bluff; S. A. Williams, of 
Williams, Taylor & McCord, Fordyce, Ark. 


Secretary Robinson presented the following 
statistics, for eighteen reporting mills: 

Flooring oak: Green stock on hand, 2,910 
feet; dry, 1,455,000 feet; orders on hand, 
1,380,000 feet. 

Other woods: Logs, 200,000 feet; total green 
and dry stock, 26,815,000 feet; orders, 3,420,- 
000 feet. 

Plain sap gum, 4/4 No. 2 common and 
better: Green—FAS, 232,000 feet; No. 1 com- 
mon & selects, 628,000 feet; No. 2 common, 
1,137,000 feet. Dry—FAS, 288,000 feet; No. 1 
common & selects, 433,000 feet; No. 2 com- 
mon, 359,000 feet. Orders for dry stock— 
FAS, 50,000 feet; No. 1 common & selects, 
205,000 feet; No. 2 common, 312,000 feet. 


For the past forty to sixty days practically 
standard prices have been $15 for No. 3A, $25 
for No. 2, and $35 for No. 1 common & selects. 
Smaller mills have made a few sales at $2 and 
$3 under these prices, but no large blocks of 
stock changed hands. 

Fair prices are maintained on 4/4 plain sap 
gum, FAS bringing $35@37 at the mill; No. 1 
common & selects, $28@31; and No. 2, $13@15, 
with some sales at as high as $17. 

Uncertainty as to what the minimum price 
levels under the Code will be was blamed for 
the recent slump in business, and the seasonal 
drop in the automobile industry, while new 
models are being prepared, is another contribut- 
ing factor. Strikes have forced many furniture 
manufacturers in certain sections to close down, 
thus restricting the market for sap gum, but 
furniture plants in this territory are running 
full time. Furniture retailers complain that 
they can not obtain furniture and radios fast 
enough to fill the demand, and declare that they 
can sell radios as fast they can get them to 
their stores. 

The proposed minimum prices brought forth 
much discussion, for some members were bit- 


terly Opposed to any such figures at all while 
others were just as strong in favor of them. Both 
factions agreed, however, to give whole-hearted 
support to whatever the Lumber Code Authority 
does, leaving the opposition to those “chronic 
kickers” who, as one of the members aptly put 
it, “we will always have, even ii there is some- 
thing being done to protect them from their 
own folly—that of cutting prices at a time like 


this.” 
See 


Baltimore Lumbermen Study Rail 
Consolidation Plan 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 21.—The Lumber Ex- 
change held its first meeting since the annual 
gathering in the Southern Hotel last Monday 
evening, with a fair attendance and with the 
chief matter of interest the proposed change 
in the by-laws which provides for a return to 
the old method of electing the managing com- 
mittee. It was voted to return to the old order, 
and the full committee will therefore be elected 
at the annual session on the first Monday in 
December. 

On motion of W. Hunter Edwards, of W. B. 
Edwards & Sons, the proposal to consolidate 
all of the eastern railroads of the country into 
a single system was referred to the committee 
on transportation for study and a report. The 
proposal is encountering much opposition on the 
ground that, according to those who take’ an 
unfavorable view, it would result in Baltimore 
becoming a way station of the big system, and 
losing the benefit of competition now enjoyed. 
President Daniel Willard, of the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad, has come out flatly against the 
plan. 

The feature of the evening was an address 
by W. S. Hamill, of the Baltimore Association 
of Commerce, who gave a brief survey of the 
trade trends here since the movement to bring 
all activities under Codes got started. 

A dinner was enjoyed as usual. President 
Dreyer occupied the chair and introduced the 
speaker. 


Asks Lower Sawdust Rate 


CuHartotte, N. C., Oct. 23.—Although the 
Interstate Commerce Commission upheld its 
claim against the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co. and other roads, of unreasonable assessment 
of freight on sawdust between Graham and 
Louisburg, N. C., and Long Island City, the 
commission failed to go far enough, according 
to a brief filed with the commission by the 
South Atlantic Lumber Co. 

On Aug. 4, the statement said, division two 
of the commission found that the rates on 
ground sawdust from the North Carolina cities 
to Long Island City and other northern destina- 
tions were unreasonable, and prescribed what 
they termed reasonable rates for the future. 
However, officials of the lumber company said, 
in a previous case heard by the entire commis- 
sion, sawdust was ordered to carry the same 
freight as applicable on lumber, which, accord- 
ing to the brief just filed, is considerably 
lower than the “reasonable” rate prescribed: by 
division two of the commission in this particu- 
lar case. Re-opening of the entire case is asked 
in the brief. 








East Gets Big Lauan Shipment 


BALtIMoRE, Mp., Oct. 23.—One of the largest 
shipments of lauan wood lumber ever to ar- 
rive here and at other Atlantic ports for dis- 
tribution in the East, came in recently on the 
American Pioneer Line steamer Potter. Part 
of the cargo was unloaded here, with other 
parts going to Norfolk, New York and Phila- 
delphia. The entire shipment amounted to some 
97,847 pieces. The shipment came direct from 
tha Philippine Islands, the steamer going 
through the Panama Canal. 
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Let 
MILCOR 
METAL LATH 


Grasp Profits for You 
Like It Grips Plaster 









Everyone knows that prices are going up. 
And most of us know that building is coming 
back—soon. When it comes there will be a 
mad rush for materials. 


STOCK UP NOW 


on things you will need. Metal 
_lath is one of them. 
Milcor Lath is best. 


5-inch Wing 
on the Famous Milcor 


Expansion Corner Bead 
THIS IS AN ITEM THAT WILL SELL! 


MILCOR§ 
Metal | 
Access 


Doors 


Every building needs 
them. Permit access ¥} 
to key points in 
plumbing, heating 
and electrical sys- 
tems without marr- 
ing walls. Door is 
flush with plaster— 
opens at turn of a 
screw. Furnished ¢& 
with or without ex- 
pansion wings. Send 
for new Descriptive 
Folder. 


HAVE YOU THESE CATALOGS? 
Milcor Manual 
Sheet Metal Guide 
Milcor Metal Ceilings 


Write and find out how they can make money 
for you! Your copy is waiting—send for it. 


Milcor Steel Company 
4150 S. Burnham Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
CANTON, OHIO 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Chicago, Ill. LaCrosse, Wis. 
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The Gift 
Unique 


Christmas is not as far away as 
you think. This year give some- 
thing absolutely unique — some- 
thing only you, among all your 
friends, can give. 


What will be possessed with 
such pride, and prized as long, as 
one of the Lumberman Poet’s 
books, autographed by Douglas 
Malloch himself? Give them to 
your friends, as a friend of his— 
something only you can give them. 


We suggest especially “The 
Heart Content” and “Come on 
Both are beautiful books, 
stamped in gold, with attractive 
jackets in colors. Both are filled 
with Mr. Malloch’s helpful and 
heartening philosophy. 


Home.” 


Order either or both, or as many 
copies as you wish, and we will 
have Mr. Malloch autograph them, 
and will mail them to you imme- 
diately. 


The price is $1.50 each, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn Street, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me by return mail —— 
autographed copies of “The Heart Con- 
tent” autographed copies of 
“Come on Home,” by Douglas Malloch, 
“the lumberman poet,” at $1.50 each, 
postpaid. Check for $———— enclosed. 
Send books to: 


and 
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Camp Lumber Orders Are Boon 
to Industry 


Aftermath of the Forest Camps 


WasHincTon, D. C., Oct. 23.—Washington 
correspondents and the press associations have 
featured the victory of lumber over competing 
materials in the competition for specifications 
for the Civilian Conservation Corps winter 
camps. One syndicate correspondent, Paul Mal- 
lon, who three weeks ago predicted the use of 
steel for the camps, now tersely states his im- 
pression: 

The steel-wood people lost the contract for 
c. C. C. houses because Wilson Compton of 
the lumber crowd went to the President 
about it. The bids were changed and the 
lumber boys got the business. Incidentally 
Compton got an appointment in the NRA. 


The New Yorker magazine devotes a hu- 
morous article to the hypothetical outcome of 
conserving forests by consuming lumber. 

Some of the Washington “stories” about the 
lumber victory quoted from the letters written 
to President Roosevelt and Robert Fechner, 
director of the C. C. C. work. 

Mr. Fechner’s action in designating lumber 
as the structural material of the C. C. C. camps 
speaks for itself. And the following letter to 
Arthur Bevan, secretary of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, from Axel H. Oxholm, chief 
of the Forest Products Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce (who is also serving as 
lumber expert assistant to Mr. Fechner), in- 
stances the close co-operation now existing be- 
tween the Emergency Conservation Work and 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion: 

My dear Mr. Bevan: 

I am glad to inform you that Director 
Fechner approved the use of cedar shingles 
for roofing the Conservation Camps in Ore- 
gon and Washington, and that instructions 
have gone out to the Corps area commanders 
to have specifications changed accordingly. 

May I thank you for the explanation which 
you offered in regard to western red cedar 
shingles, when you called at my office ac- 
companied by an engineer from the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. We feel 
confident that this roofing material will be 
satisfactory for winter camp purposes where 
we have specified its use. 

In order to safeguard against substitution 
of quality, may I ask you kindly to com- 
municate with the members of the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau likely to bid on these 
specifications, and have them grade-mark 
the supplies in accordance with the stand- 
ard practice adopted by your association in 
co-operation with the United States Bureau 
of Standards. 

Thanking vou for your co-operation, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) AXEL H. OxXHOLM. 





Says Permanent Conservation 


Corps Is Needed 


A study of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
with the idea of determining its usefulness as 
a permanent instrument of government in ad- 
vancing social and economic welfare, has been 
urged upon President Roosevelt by the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association. The National Plan- 
ning Board of the Public Works administra- 
tion is suggested as a suitable agency to make 
the study in co operation with the army, the 
Forest Service, and the Federal Relief adminis- 
tration. 

At its recent annual meeting the association 
passed a resolution commending the project as 
it has thus far been conducted and urging that 
“the undertaking be studied with the view to 
its further continuance insofar as conditions 
may warrant.” 

In transmitting the resolution to the Presi- 
dent, Ovid Butler, secretary of the Association, 


said that the “high social purpose” of the Corps 
plan “naturally cannot be attained within the 
fleeting period of an emergency measure,” and 
added : 

The social handicaps suffered by a discon- 
certing percentage of our youth are not to 
be overcome with normal economic recovery, 
Due to the advance in machine process, it 
sems generally accepted that several million 
matured workers cannot be absorbed into 
industry as now constituted and that upon 
this surplus mass must fall, for some time 
at least, the annual impact of fresh accre- 
tions from the ranks of young men seeking 
employment.” 

It is estimated, he continued, that 1,000,000 
young men at the critical age of 18 discontinue 
their schooling and enter into competition on 
the labor market, and- “under conditions now 
faced by our country this competition cannot 
be wholesome—a discouraging outlook for many 
young men.” 

George O. Huey, architect and formerly 
manager of the Stephenson-Browne Lumber 
Co. yard at Tulsa, Okla, has been appointed en- 
gineer examiner for the Federal-State public 
works program in Oklahoma. He will main- 
tain headquarters in Oklahoma City. 

—___— 


Retailer Books Largest Order 


Beprorp, Inp., Oct. 23.— The Lanz Lumber 
Co. on Oct. 20 booked the largest single order 
in its history, when it received a contract for 
407,684 feet of lumber, 86,400 feet of lattice and 
1,309 barn sash, to be delivered to seven timber 
conservation camps in Indiana. The lumber will 
come from mills in Mississippi, and delivery was 
to start in five days. Charles W. Lanz, head 
of this company, was one of the first presidents 
of the Indiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 





Contracts Have Been Let 


WasHincton, D. C., Oct. 23.—Construction 
of winter quarters at the 1,468 camp sites to be 
occupied by the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
and the purchase of warm winter clothing for 
the men, is well advanced, Robert Fechner, 
director of emergency conservation work, has 
just announced. He adds that the Quarter- 
master Corps of the War Department has let 
contracts for approximately 300 million feet of 
lumber, as well as for large quantities of other 
building materials and winter clothing. The 
construction of the camps, all of which will have 
from two to seven or eight wooden buildings, 
is about one-third completed. 

Mr. Fechner states that 126,000 new men will 
have an opportunity to join the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps for the winter enrollment period 
which began this month. The new forest work- 
ers will be replacements for members of the 
summer C. C. C. camps who have been dis- 
charged or who will shortly leave the corps to 
take outside jobs or to return to their homes 
for other reasons. The corps will be brought 
to a maximum strength of 302,000. 

Of the 1,468 summer camps, 918 will be 
occupied this winter. A total of 550 camps will 
be abandoned and 550 new camp sites will be 
occupied. New wooden buildings are being 
erected on 350 of the new camp locations. The 
other 200 camps, in the South, will have wooden 
mess halls and utility buildings, but the men 
will sleep under canvas. All of the 918 old 
camps, where tents are now used, will be win- 
terproofed by the addition of several new build- 
ings, including barracks. 


The President’s decision to continue the 


camps during the winter has resulted in the 
stimulation of building activity in the forty-six 
States where the forest workers will operate. 
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in virtually all cases where such action is pos- 
sible, contracts for the lumber used in camp 
construction have been let locally. Local car- 
penters and laborers have been given jobs con- 
structing the camps. Large quantities of insu- 
lating materials, hardware and other articles 
needed for barracks construction have been pur. 
chased through the War Department. 

Bids will be opened in Baltimore today for 
nearly 6,000,000 feet of lumber for thirty-one 
camps. 

Each camp in Michigan, Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin is arranging for its own construction. 

The Southern Pine Association has thirty 
association inspectors at work all the time in- 
specting lumber for camp uses. They inspect 
about a million feet a day. 

It is understood that the demand for this 
lumber for camp construction has practically 
exhausted the supply of dry hemlock in Wis- 
consin and Michigan. 





Local Dealer Builds Camp 


STILLWATER, OKLA., Oct. 23.— The Roy T. 
Hoke Lumber Co., local retail lumber dealer, 
was the successful bidder for nine buildings to 
house the Civilian Conservation Corps to be 
quartered here during the coming winter. Ap- 
proximately ten cars of lumber will be required 
for the job. 


Ships Meet Gulf-to-Pacific 
Rail Rate Cut 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 24.—Following an- 
nouncement of reduced all-rail rates to Pacific 
Coast points from Mississippi Valley territory, 
steamship lines operating from all Gulf ports 
have announced that, effective Nov. 11, their 
rates will be reduced to 35 cents per 100 pounds, 
plus 3 percent surcharge. This will put many 
points not included in the all-rail reduction in 
line to compete on business moving to the Pa- 
cific Coast, and will particularly aid shippers in 
the Mobile territory. It will also make the 
route via water less than by rail; the difference 
in the rate, however, is not as great as it was 
prior to the all-rail reduction, as the rail rate 
was reduced 15 cents, while the water rate was 
reduced but 10 cents. 








Tax Exemption Plea Dropped 
for Home District Plan 


Tax exemption for bonds to build the “home 
districts” proposed by the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, which was asked in the 
original plans for this housing activity, will 
not be requested, for Herbert U. Nelson, sec- 
retary of the association, has submitted an 
amendment to the plan to eliminate this feature. 
The change is due to the growing tendency to 
do away with all tax exempt bonds, even those 
of the Federal Government, and it is thought 
that the plan has better chance of enactment if 
this objectionable feature is not included in 
its provisions. 

Local bodies interested in the promotion of 
this plan are advised to make special note of 
this change. 

The purpose of the plan itself is to create cer- 
tain districts in cities that will be set aside for 
single-family residences only, each such district 
controlled as to planning, development and ad- 
ministration by a central corporate board. New 
State laws will be necessary te accomplish this. 
It is planned that a majority of property-owners 
in an area of not less than twenty acres may 
form such a corporation, whereupon each peti- 
tioner would exchange his equity (all properties 
to have been appraised) for second-lien con- 
vertible bonds of the corporation. The corpora- 
tion then will issue first-lien convertible bonds 
on all this property to which it holds title (it 
will hold title for 25 years or longer), and thus 
will finance the improvement of the district, and 
building. All nonconforming uses of property 
within the area will be forced to cease within 
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ten years, by power of eminent domain, and the 
area will be re-planned as desirable for the new 
type of district. The homes will be leased for 
long periods, at a rental to cover taxes, interest 
charges, and the cost of whatever service the 
members desire, such as garbage collection, 
street maintenance, lawns, playgrounds, side- 
walks, and parks. Equity owners will be able 
to exchange their bonds for common stock from 
time to time, the idea being that they eventually 
will completely own their homes, when the dis- 
trict’s first liens are all retired. Owners of un- 
encumbered property within the district will re- 
ceive, in addition to their bonds, possibly one- 
half their property’s value in first-lien bonds. 

No effort will be made to include income 
property in such districts, because it is doubtful 
if courts would sustain police powers suggested, 
if such property were included. It is suggested 
that the Federal Government would give such 
districts a start by buying the first-lien bonds 
directly. 


Wood Buildings Preferred for 
Whiskey Storage 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 23.—What is con- 
sidered an important victory for lumber was 
scored here last week after a stubborn fight in 
the city council, when a number of property 
owners tried to block the erection of an 8-story 
wooden building for processing whiskey. The 
wooden walls of the building will be coated with 
corrugated asbestos. Both Building Commis- 
sioner C. M. Stegner and Fire Chief B. J. 
Houston testified that the building would not 
constitute a fire hazard. The distilling com- 
pany showed that it was planning to install an 
automatic sprinkler system at a cost of $80,000. 
Residents of the adjoining district objected on 
the ground that there was danger of an explo- 
sion. Building of wooden processing plants for 
aging whiskey will furnish a market for a con- 
siderable tonnage of yellow pine, cypress and 
other lumber. By the use of wood buildings and 
artificial heat ageing can be carried on both 
winter and summer and the period reduced fully 
50 percent. It is said similar wooden storage 
buildings will be erected throughout the Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee distilling districts and also 
in southern and central Ohio and Indiana. The 
Carthage distillery is the property of National 
Distillers (Inc.), New York, which will build 
similar storage plants in Pennsylvania, New 
York and New Jersey. Each plant will consume 
upward of 200,000 board feet of lumber, it is 
claimed. 








First Subsistence’ Homestead 


WasuincTon, D. C., Oct. 23.—The first pro- 
ject under the “subsistence homesteads” pro- 
gram has just been inaugurated with the pur- 
chase of 1,100 acres of land near Reedsville, 
W. Va., not far from Morgantown, which will 
provide two or three acres of productive farm 
land for each of 200 units or little farms, upon 
which lumber houses will be built. Fifty such 
houses will be erected this fall, local materials 
being mostly used. The total cost, per unit of 
land and buildings, will be about $2,000. The 
money will be advanced from the Federal ap- 
propriation of $25,000,000 for these “subsistence 
homesteads,” provided for in the public works 
section of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
The homes wili become the property of the 
settlers under 20-year purchase contracts pro- 
viding for small, monthly payments, low interest 
charges and small down payment. 

The West Virginia project is in the heart of 
the coal region and is designed to relieve con- 
ditions among coal employees. Settlers will, it 
is planned, combine subsistence farming with in- 
dustrial employment. 

Another project being now planned is at Day- 
ton, Ohio, under the direction of the unit com- 
mittee of the Council of Social Agencies. Here 
35 units have been allotted $50,000 as part ex- 
pense. Two hundred applications from various 
communities attest to the favor which the “sub- 
sistence homestead” program is receiving. 
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Conservation Conference Begins Its Work 


Views of Lumbermen and Foresters Aired at Opening Sessions 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 25.—Industrial re- 
forestation under Federal Government sanction 
has begun to take form here at the Forest Con- 
servation Conference, which convened yesterday 
to begin drafting objectives of a forestry pro- 
gram, and planning co-operative activities of the 
forest industries and the public as a means of 
achieving them. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace opened the 
conference, and expressed satisfaction that now, 
for the first time, the forest industries as a 
group have committed themselves to conserva- 
tion and sustained-yield policies. The attempt 
to work out a satisfactory program must not 
fail, he warned, because if the industries do not 
take advantage of this opportunity to work out 
their own conservation plans, public opinion will 
demand that the Government regulate all forests. 
Only if the forest industries’ own efforts fail 
after a fair trial, will the Federal Government 
undertake extensive public regulation. The pur- 
poses of the conference, he said, were to de- 
velop and agree upon conservation principles for 
the Divisions of the industry, to find ways of 
applying and enforcing these principles, as rules, 
in each Division, and to determine what part 
must be taken in the program by the public and 
Government agencies, to help the private in- 
terests which own 80 percent of the nation’s 
forests. 

Secretary Wallace then introduced H. S. 
Graves, dean of the Yale Forestry School, who 
presided at the conference. 


Lumber Industry Presents Program 


Quoting the words used by the lumber and 
timber industries—“This is an industry under- 
taking. It will be so administered”—when sub- 
mitting their Code of Fair Competition to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt (as indicative of the co-operative 
attitude of the forest industries) Wilson Comp- 
ton, manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, presented the forestry pro- 
posals of the lumbermen. 

Mr. Compton, an untiring champion of sus- 
tained production lumbering, reviewed the steps 
leading to the adoption of the forest conservation 
article of the Lumber Code, and quoted from an 
address he delivered at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at 
which the Code was adopted, as follows: 

No industry may permanently thrive which 
is continuously destroying or witnessing the 
destruction of the sources of its own liveli- 
hood. No rehabilitation of the forest pro- 
ducts industries will be either complete or 
lasting which does not effectuate the pro- 
tection and the maintenance of the forest 


resources itself. That the continuing un- 
satisfactory forest situation is largely due 
to past unwise public land policies, to 


present unwise State timber taxation poli- 
cies, and to the destructive competition to 
which largely both these factors have given 
rise, does pot alter the fact itself These 
adverse economic conditions to whith public 
policy, both present and past, have been a 
great contributing factor, are not within the 
control of any forest owner or of any forest 
industry. They are not, however, beyond 
the control of the combined forces of the 
Federal government, the State governments, 
the forest owners and the forest industries. 


Eyes on the Future of Forests 


Immediately after the Code had been approved 
by the President, the association had asked for 
the present conference between forest industries 
and representatives, official and otherwise, of 
the public interest. The purposes of the con- 
ference were thus stated by Mr. Compton: 

The purposes of this conference are limited 
and specific—to recommend to the Secretary 
of Agriculture “public measures,” and to the 
Lumber Code Authority, “industrial action,” 
necessary and practicable for “conservation 


Norte: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this conference will appear in the Nov. 
11 issue of the AmertcAN LUMBERMAN.— 
Eprror. 





and sustained production of forest re- 
sources.” I do not believe that these pur- 
poses will be served by a review of forest 
conservation history. The forest industries 
have their hopes and their eyes, not on the 
past, but on the present and the future, and 
they express the hope that the public 
agencies will join them accordingly in the 
planning and establishment of permanent 
productive forest industry in this country. 


Seek Standards and Means to Achieve Them 


To that end they now submit for the con- 
sideration of this conference a number of 
proposals. Although necessarily general in 
their terms, they are specific in substantive 
meaning and intent. It is hoped and ex- 
pected that this conference in its conclud- 
ing sessions in December will make recom- 
mendations of wise action, in which both 
industry and public agencies may join in a 
spirit of earnest, hopeful and determined co- 
operation. The most useful practical result 
of these conferences will be such action as 
may aid the forest products industries in 
their logical local or regional divisions to 
establish, first, satisfactory standards, and, 
second, a system of effective machinery 
through which desirable standards, step by 
step as economic conditions permit, may be 
converted into established forest industry 
practice. Thus may the industries eventu- 
ally achieve—in the terms in which the Code 
was submitted to the President—rehabilita- 
tion of the lumber and timber products in- 
dustries, conservation and sustained produc- 
tion of forest resources, sustained yield for- 
est management, and permanent sources of 
employment. 


Recommendations of Lumbermen 


Mr. Compton submitted the proposal of the 
Forest Products Industries for consideration. 
These recommendations were adopted at a meet- 
ing of the industry representatives in the con- 
ference which was held previously. Briefly 
summaried they are as follows: 

1—All forest land subject to the provisions 
of the Lumber Code shall be left in condi- 
tion for forest regrowth. Care is to be taken 
to prevent damage to land by fire, during or 
following logging operations. Young timber 
is to be preserved from injury during log- 
ging. 

2—The industry will determine without 
delay, according to regions, the extent to 
which merchantable size of timber may be 
wisely left as forest growing stock. This is 
commonly understood as selective logging. 

8—The industry declares in favor of sus- 
tained-yield forest management in all forest 
regions. 

4—The industry will seek co-operation on 
the part of all timber land owners with pub- 
lic agencies in systematic fire prevention and 
suppression. 


Methods to Suit Local Conditions 


The determination of forestry practices is 
recommended to be the responsibility of the 
several divisions of the forest industries, using 
the advisory counsel of Federal and State for- 
estry agencies. Rigid or blanket regional 
standards will not be sought. Each operator 
will be encouraged to propose methods best 
suited to his conditions. 

In regard to forest lands owned by proprietors 
not under the Lumber Code it is recommended 
that all operations of commercial scope shall 
be made subject to the same provisions as Code 
members. 

A comprehensive, balanced forest protection 
program is recommended. Also co-operative 
public and private forest fire protection and 


control of forest insects and diseases. Public 
forest credits are favored, in order to assist 
timber owners in perpetuating their forests. It 
is held that public forest timber disposal should 
be governed by a policy of extreme conserva- 
tism. A considerable scale of public re-acquisi- 
tion of alienated forest land is favored, in addi- 
tion to the present policy of purchasing cut-over 
land. Exchange of public forest lands for pri- 
vate lands should be conducted without the 
limitation which exists at present with respect 
to State boundaries. In respect of taxation, the 
principle of taxing forest lands on their timber 
yield instead of merely as property is favored. 
A co-operative economic survey, to throw light 
on the forest land problem, is advocated. Com- 
prehensive Federal research into forest con- 
servation matters is urged. Also a revision of 
the present system whereby 25 percent of the 
gross receipts from the national forests are con- 
tributed to the counties in which they are lo- 
cated. Prompt salvage through private, State 
and Federal co-operation is stated to be essen- 
tial to meet the problems raised by destructive 
forest fires. Public co-operation is desired in 
such governmental policies as regulation of im- 
ports of timber and sales of public forest timber. 

Following Mr. Compton’s address, repre- 
sentatives of various regional groups expressed 
their views. John M. Bush, of the Cleveland 
Cliffs Co., Negaunee, Mich., declared that sus- 
tained yield is impracticable in the hardwood 
and hemlock region of Michigan and Wisconsin, 
and that the best forestry practice is to insist 
on clean cutting of mature timber while pro- 
tecting young growth and suppressing fires. 
A. B. Recknagel, professor of forestry at Cor- 
nell University, for the Northeastern Lumber 
Association said that in New England and the 
North Atlantic States sustained yield already is 
the general practice, with production less than 
annual growth. David T. Mason, of Portland, 
Ore., said that the Western Pine Association’s 
economic program is in harmony with the pur- 
poses of the conference; the forest problem, he 
asserted, must be viewed from the standpoint of 
maintenance of forest communities, national tim- 
ber supply, conservation of soil, water and wild 
life, and conservation of forest values. 


Mentions Obstacles to Conservation 


W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, bluntly stated 
that some of the obstacles to sustained-yield 
policies—such as declining timber values, fire 
risks, and economic hazards of present taxation 
methods—are so great that the dominant motive 
of lumbermen naturally is to obtain relief by 
cutting out as soon as possible. In regard to 
public responsibility for forest conservation, he 
said that forest regions are inadequately policed, 
and that there is not the necessary adherence to 
the co-operative fire-protection policy established 
by the Clark-McNary Act. He pointed out 
some of the faults of the ad valorem system of 
forest taxation, urged a yield tax instead, com- 
mended the present policy of restricting national 
forest timber sales, and endorsed the forest ac- 
quisition program outlined by the Forest Serv- 
ice’s Copeland Report. 

S. R. Black, secretary of the California For- 
estry Committee, San Francisco, also criticized 
the Federal Government for its failure to live 
up to its part of the Clark-McNary Act, and 
recommended public financing of annual taxes 
on a long-time basis. Henry Hardtner, of 
Urania, La., speaking for the southern pine pro- 
ducers, declared that the annual property tax 
is the greatest obstacle to growing a long-time 
crop like timber; he for years has practiced sus- 
tained yield at his own operation, the Urania 
Lumber Co. S. B. Copeland, Bangor, Me., 
stated the position of the pulp industry, and 
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c. Arthur Bruce, Lumber Code Authority ex- 
ecutive officer, spoke for the hardwood industry. 
R. E. Benedict, Brunswick, Ga., of the navai 
stores industry, Fred Brinkmann, of the Na- 
tional Grange, and G. F. Jewett, Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, who discussed forest taxation, also spoke. 

A paper prepared by the late Major R. Y. 
Stuart, chief forester, was read by Associate 
Forester E. A. Sherman. It set forth the pro- 
posals of the Forest Service in regard to forest 
conservation and sustained yield. These pro- 
posals declare that: 


Cutting and logging practices must be 
such as to sustain the productivity of the 
forest, insure satisfactory regrowth, and 


leave enough growing timber to permit con- 
tinuous sustained industry. Also the forests 
must be made safe against fire, and a large 
part of the cost must be borne by the in- 
dustry itself. 

In each Division under the Lumber Code 
there should be a committee on forest prac- 
tice, with national and State forest services 
represented in the membership and with a 
technical advisor paid by the Government to 
formulate regional standards of forest prac- 
tice. These standards, written into rules, 
should be submitted to the President and in- 
corporated in the Code. Enforcement would 
then be up tc the Code Authority. — 


Tells Farmers How 


RALEIGH, N. C., Oct. 23.—As has been its 
custom for years, the extension service of the 
North Carolina State College of Agriculture 
& Engineering during the past summer has 
conducted a number of timber estimating dem- 
onstrations for the benefit of farmers and timber 
owners. A number of field demonstrations and 
group contests were held, and these demonstra- 
tions have been largely attended. Discussing 
these demonstrations with a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, R. W. Graeber, 
extension forester said: 


Farmers and timber owners are and should 
be interested in accurate measurements of 
their timber, just as much so as would a 
wheat farmer want a definite standard for 
weighing or measuring wheat, or a cotton 
farmer his product. There are three phases 
of timber measurement in which farmers are 
interested. 

First, the cord for measuring fuel wood, 
pulp and certain other timber products which 
are bought in terms of this unit. In our 
public school system, we teach that a cord 
is a stack of wood 4x4x8 feet, totaling 128 
cubic feet. However, in practice by wood- 
working plants and pulp mills, the cord 
varies from the supposed standard of 128 
cubic feet to 144, 160 and even in certain 
cases 180 cubic feet; yet, in speaking of the 
measurement, the term cord is used. How- 
ever, in written contracts, the word cord is 
used with the number of cubic feet in paren- 
thesis following the word cord. To a man 
dealing in matters of this kind regularly, this 
may not be confusing. But to the average 
man who is cutting timber back in the woods 
it is sometimes confusing. One pulp mill 
which takes 180 cubic feet, admitted to me 
that it does that in order to secure a slight 
advantage in the purchase of wood. This, in 
my opinion, should be corrected, by a nation- 
wide standard as to what the term cord 
means and should measure. 

The farmer and timber producer are inter- 
ested in the measurement of the logs and 
standing timber. In the sale of logs there are 


probably as many as 40 different log rules 
in use in various parts of America. Here in 
North Carolina the most common rule is 


Doyle, with perhaps a combination of Doyle 
and Scribner taking second place, with sev- 
eral others being used in local communities. 
Timber and logs which are to be cut into 
lumber or veneers are measured in terms of 
board feet. A log rule is supposed to meas- 
ure the number of board feet of 1-inch boards 
which can be cut from a log of given size. 
But what is the result? Let’s take a log 12 
inches in diameter. The actual mill cut for 
an average straight log of this size is ap- 
proximately 100 board feet. In measuring 
this log by Doyle rule, the purchaser is given 
credit for 64 feet. Other log rules give vary- 
ing amounts. There is one rule known as 
International which would give the seller 97 
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There should be further aid in fire protec- 
tion, publicly sponsored loan and credits to 
the industry, reforms in forest taxation, sys- 
tematic handling of tax-delinquent forest 
lands by State authorities and their erection 
into forest reserves. Public agencies should 
acquire more forest lands, and should extend 
research. 

Today’s discussions were mainly devoted 
to forestry practice. The result was unanimity 
of timber owners and representatives of the 
public regarding forest conservation, but a di- 
vergence of views on the practicability of selec- 
tive logging in all cases. All agreed that some- 
times clean cutting by tracts is preferable to in- 
dividual tree, selective cutting. 

Raphael Zon criticized the forest industries 
proposals as too indefinite, which brought a 
sharp reply from President Sheppard, that the 
integrity of purpose of the forest industries is 
not to be questioned. Their good faith is evi- 
denced by this meeting under the Lumber Code. 

Five committees are crystallizing opinion of 
the conference. After their reports tomorrow 
the conference will adjourn, until early De- 
cember when a second conference will finally 
submit to the President and to the Lumber Code 
Authority the joint forestry recommendations 
of public and private bodies. 


to Measure Timbers 


feet. This rule measures reasonably accurate 
for all sizes of logs, while Doyle, Scribner 
and certain others measure short on small 
logs, and gradually approach accuracy on 
larger logs. As an example of what this 
would mean to the farmer or other timber 
owner selling average logs, will say that a 
record kept by one large lumber company 
cutting its own timber and operating four 
large mills, for a period of four years scaled 
all logs cut by Doyle rule, and then com- 
pared these figures with the actual mill cut 
for the four-year period during which this 
record was kept, and found the mill cut to 
exceed their measurement of logs by approxi- 
mately 20 percent. 

In our demonstrations to farmers which we 
have held not only this year, but for a num- 
ber of years, we teach the methods of meas- 
uring with the use of log scale sticks show- 
ing both Doyle and International rules. 

But as bad as these log rules are, they 
have not cheated the seller of timber as much 
as the custom in selling standing timber by 
the “cat-in-a-sack” method without knowing 
how much timber he actually had. For the 
purpose of teaching the farmer how to esti- 
mate his own timber, tree scale sticks have 
been recently put on the market by the 
American Forestry Association. The infor- 
mation which these sticks carry was prepared 
by the U. S. Forest Service and makes it 
possible for a farmer to measure the dia- 
meter, breast height, and the height of the 
tree in terms of 16-foot lengths and estimate 
within a very close margin of what that tree 
will actually cut. In our demonstrations this 
method of timber estimating is being taught. 

There are yet in North Carolina many saw- 
mill operators who refuse to buy timber from 
farmers in any way except standing timber 
on a lump sum basis, while at the same time 
we are making some progress in making sales 
based on a timber scale method before cut- 
ting’ starts. Here again I think that we 
should have a nation-wide standard of meas- 
uring both logs and standing timber accord- 
ing to a method that would give reasonably 
accurate results, and then adopt a system of 
log grades to take care of the various log 
classes, both as to size and defects. 





Building a Spruce Mill 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 21—The Engelmann 
Spruce Mills (Ltd.) is the name of a new com- 
pany that is building a sawmill at Blue River, 
B. C. It expects to have the mill ready for 
operation with the opening of the spring cut- 
ting season next year. Engelmann spruce and 
cedar are the principal species that will be cut. 
The personnel of the company includes: W. J. 
Upper, president and manager, E. H. Brett, 
vice president. William N. O’Neil and C. L. 
Gladman, of Vancouver, B. C., are directors. 
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Satisfies the Builder— 
Brings Him Back for More 


Light in weight—easy to. handle. 
Soft, velvety texture—easy to work. 


The well known Homochitto excel- 
lent manufacture—ends square, edges 
parallel, surfaces smooth and patterns 
accurate. 


Order Famous Bude Quality Soft 
Shortleaf in finsh, casing, base, ceiling, 
drop siding, dimension, mouldings, 
boards, lath, small timbers. All No. 1 
& Btr. inch stock kiln dried. One- 
inch No. 2 available in kiln dried as 
well as in air dried stock. All yard 
stock anti-stained. Buy Bude Quality 
for real value today. 


S. P. A. Grade Marked—Trade Marked— 
Species Marked 


Homochitto Lumber Co. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Eastern Sales Office Scranton, Pa. 


Selling also Newman Dense Longleaf, South- 
ern Hardwoods, Box Shook, Crating, Cut 
Stock and Piling. 








F.C.LUTHI & CO. 


217 Balter Bid., New Orleans, La. 


BALSA WOOD 


Rosewood — Satinwood 














Direct Importers ---- Stocks in New Orleans 











Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber xalculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
usetul lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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San Francisco, Calif. 


Production— Mills 
almost at capacity. Especially is 
Humbolt and Del Norte counties. 3oth the 
Hobbs-Wall mill in Crescent City, and the 
Klamath-California Redwood Mill at Kla- 
math, are operating at full allotted capacity, 
the latter planning extensive improvements 
on docks in Crescent City, with a view to 
shipping its entire output by boat through 
the northern harbor. The Keating Mill at 
Requa, on the Klamath River, has. been 
leased recently by parties from this city, who 


report operations are 


this so in 


again have the plant in operation. The 
Kelsey Mill at Smith River reports business 
good. It manufactures only high grade 5-2 
redwood shingles. In Humbolt County the 
woods operations of the Holmes-Eureka 
Lumber Co. have been augmented by the 


opening of a new camp in the Carlotta area, 
having a personnel of fifty men. Shipments 


from BPurekKa have been the heaviest for some 
time. J. Quill, of the Redwood Export Co., 
stated that the steamer Goiden Coast, of the 


Matson Line, loaded 520,000 feet for Austra- 
lian ports, and the Matson steamer Mana loaded 
600,000 feet for the Hawaiian Islands. An- 
nouncements of opening of new mills con- 
tinue. Calaveras County has added another 
under the operation of Amiel Zacharia and 
Jack Toush, part of the output of which will 
be taken by the Pacific Box Factory at Val- 
ley Springs. 

Local Demand.—Demand and prices have 
been steady during the past two weeks, with 
expectation of price increase soon in a num- 


ber of items, especially shingles. Federal 
approval has been given to the thirteen con- 
struction projects, which the Board of Su- 
pervisors has voted to be submitted to the 
voters of the city at the Nov. 4 election. 
Approval is almost certain. Cost will ap- 


proximate $35,000,000, about 30 percent of 
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Market News from Am 


which will be met by a Federal 
remainder to be secured by 
in the open market. Previous announcement 
had been made of the construction of eleven 
large apartment houses, work to start within 
thirty to sixty days. Approximately 600,000 
board feet of lumber will be needed. A 
number of other large construction jobs are 


loan, the 
sale of bonds 


contemplated, among these being the _ St. 
Francis Jockey Club racing plant. Dr. 
Charles H. Strub, associated with Cliff 
Weatherwax, well known lumberman, heads 
this project. Cost here will be over 
$1,000,000. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


British Columbia Woods.—While sales have 


not held the peak ground reached three 
months ago, they are better than they were 


six months ago, and the outlook is hopeful. 
The mills are continuing the 10 percent wage 
increase granted in the form of an indefinite 
bonus during the summer. The export mar- 
ket is much better, but there is practically 
no domestic market. While the volume of 
export business is much better, prices have 
not responded, due to Russian competition 
to a large extent. Canada is steadily gain- 
ing a firm foothold in the markets of China 
despite economic upheavals, internal and ex- 
ternal warfare, and depreciated currency. 
Lumber shipments from British Columbia to 
China in the first half of the current year 
totalled 57,000,000 feet, as compared with 
17,800,000 feet in the corresponding period 


Old Maple Desk Is Still Sturdy 


A maple desk, which Noah Webster bought 
in 1810 and used for the compiling of his 
famous dictionary, is an especially interesting 
part of the exhibit which the G. & C. Merriam 
Co., Springfield, Mass., has been presenting in 
Social Sciences Hall at A Century of Progress 
Exposition in Chicago. Along two sides of 
the display space are glass cases containing 
samples of all editions of Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary, various other articles used 
as premiums for purchases made during the 
Fair, and curios of divers kinds, all having 
some direct bearing on the making of diction- 


aries. The other two sides of the space are 
open, with a broad triangular pillar at the 
corner. As the illustration shows, the desk is 


set against the inner face of this pillar, in a 
little alcove, and above it hangs an oil portrait 
of the noted lexicographer, painted from 
daguerreotypes. 

A century and a quarter old, the desk today 
is apparently as sturdy as when Mr. Webster 
bought it, and Harry F. Hooper, of Chicago, 
salesman in charge, explains to the visitors 
that this is due partly to the great durability 
of the hard maple and partly to the fact that 
the desk is framed, with mortise-and-tenon and 
other strong joints which retain their effective- 
ness through the years. Wooden slides, one on 
either side, may be pulled out as supports for 


the writing top when it is lowered, and these, . 


too, are in perfect working order. Originally 
the drawers were equipped with wooden knobs, 
it is apparent on close examination, and though 
the hand-wrought brass hardware is old, it is 
not as old as the desk, but probably was added 
many years later by somebody in the Webster 
family who wanted to modernize the old keep- 
sake a bit. 

It is interesting to note that the maple boards 
were not manufactured with the perfection that 
is possible with modern woodworking machin- 
ery, for at several places saw marks may be 
found plainly visible. The rough spots were 
smoothed over in finishing, however—it has a 
cherry stain—and the desk is really so con- 
venient that it is not surprising Mr. Webster 
used it in his work on both the 1828 and 1840 
editions. It is 42 inches high over-all, 34 inches 





to the writing top, and the latter is 18 inches 
wide. The desk is 41 inches wide. 


The wood itself is curly maple, with a figure 
usually to be 
Hooper 


“striped 
several 


called 
said that 


causes it 
but Mr. 


that 
maple,” 





Noah Webster bought this curly maple desk 

about 1810, and used it in preparing his second 

great educational masterpiece for the young 

American nation, his dictionary. It was at this 

desk that he compiled boh the 1828 and 1840 
editions 


visitors, particularly from New England, had 
glanced at it and called it “tiger maple,” which 
they said was a common term for that figure 
in the wood, in their region. But, whether 
curly, striped or tiger, it is a beautiful piece 
of wood. 
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last year, and 1,300,000 feet in 
of 1927. Shipments of Canadian 
China this year to date have 
new high record for all time. 


the first half 
lumber to 


established a 


Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—Lumber production by 
the mills in this area showed a slight in- 
crease during the last week. Sales were re- 
ported to be slightly below production. Book- 
ings showed a gain, in some instances as high 
as 10 percent. Unfilled orders are declared 
to be somewhat higher than they were the 
week previous. Most mills report their stocks 


to be considerably lower than they were at 
this time last year. Most of the operators 
appear to be highly encouraged. They at- 


tribute the steadying of the lumber situation 
to a belief that there has more gen- 
eral acceptance and understanding of the 
operation of the Lumber Code, and a dissipa- 
tion of the general uncertainty that pre- 
vailed during the earlier weeks it was in 


operation. 
Portland, Ore. 


West Coast Woods—Domestic demand is 
light, but improvement is looked for when 
a number of construction projects get under 
way. Among these are the two large dam 
projects on the Columbia River, one at 
Grand Coulee and the other at Bonneville. 
Movement to California continues fairly 
active. President Roosevelt’s letter to Rus- 
sia relative to resumption of commercial re- 
lations is viewed here by many as a ray of 
hope for greater industrial activities in the 
eastern sections of the United States that 
eventually would result in a better demand 
for lumber and other products of the Pacific 
Coast. 

Foreign Market—The sudden advance in 

the value of the American dollar has damp- 
ened interest of foreign buyers of lumber, 
and Europe, the United Kingdom and the 
Orient are reported practically out of the 
market. South Africa and the west coast 
of South America have not been affected by 
the war rumors, apparently, and a normal 
amount of business from these quarters is 
reported here. 
The market is 
with practically no surplus, after an addi- 
tional advance of $1 per thousand feet on 
yellow fir. The Columbia River district out- 
put is about normal. 


Seattle, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—General 
buying is reported. 
Coast Lumbermen’s 


been a 


Logs steady and strong, 


lethargy in 

Figures of the West 
Association reveal a fair 
amount of business, but the latest report is 
that it is below production. The largest 
markets are particularly dull. 





Rail.—Lumber is not moving out of retail 
yards. Railroads are buying in scattered 
parcels. The Soo line is out October 29 with 


an inquiry for between two and three million 
feet, and the C. B. & Q., in the past few 
weeks has bought large quantities of deck- 
ing and car framing for its repair shops. The 
Cc. & N. W. is calling for about three-quarters 
of a’ million feet, and the Pennsylvania for 
about a million feet. Firm-price mills are 
holding to their lists, but much of the busi- 
ness seems to be going to mills which are 
willing to trim prices. 


Intercoastal.—The intercoastal rate is firm, 


and there is plenty of space. Prices are 
holding. Volume of sales continues low. 
Stocks in the East appear to be ample for 


present requirements. 


Export.—Japanese demand is 
Rates are expected to weaken. Baby squares 
move for $4.50, and large squares at $5. 
Chinese rates are also weak, having dropped 
50 cents, so that lumber can be shipped to 
Shanghai for $4.50. It is reported here that 
a good volume of both lumber and logs was 
shipped from British Columbia to Japan last 


very quiet. 


month. Rate of exchange is not so encour- 
aging to buyers. The United Kingdom is 
buying a good volume of clear lumber. A 
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ericas Lumber Centers 


fair amount is also going to the Continent. 

Large inquiries are being received from 
South America, both coasts appearing to be 
in need of lumber. 


California.—One large firm reports con- 
siderable pick-up in demand the past three 
or four days from southern California. The 
northern area is quiet. Several large in- 
quiries are understood to have been placed 
for Los Angeles, in advance of an expected 
raise in prices. October Los Angeles build- 
ing permits were practically three times 
greater than January or February, and were 
more than double those of any previous 
month this year. 


Shingles.—All 
buying only 
lumbia is 


markets are 
immediate needs. 
selling in small 


quiet, dealers 
British Co- 
volume. That 


eastern yard stocks are light is shown by 
pooled car orders. Stocks are accumulating 
here, though operations have been curtailed 


under the Code, and prices are weaker, so 
shingle producers are expected to close down 


individually if sales volume drops off much 
further. 
Logs.—The market is steady. Fir logs 


have firmed to top prices of $11, $15 and $19. 
There is some complaint that cedar logs are 
searce. Prices tend to become firmer. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Inland Empire Pines. 
land Empire continue to experience a light 
demand. The usual orders from yards in the 
agricultural middle West and Northwest have 
not yet developed to expected proportions. 
The demand for crating materials from in- 
dustrials, such as furniture factories, usual 
at this season, is also late in starting. 

Fruit ranchers of the Inland Empire appear 
to be more or less marking time, waiting to 


-Sawmills of the In- 


learn if the Federal Government will afford 
them help in disposal of their low grade 
apples. When this matter is decided, it is ex- 


pected that the market for the manufacturers 
of box shooks will be stimulated. 

The opening this week of the Old National 
3ank & Union Trust Co., Spokane’s largest 
bank, which has been closed since the na- 
tional bank holiday, is expected to put money 
into circulation that will be used for home 
building and home remodeling. A _ beneficial 
effect is especially expected, as the reopening 
of the Old National brought with it the open- 
ing on a 100 percent basis of twelve other 
banks located throughout the Inland Empire 
and affiliated as members of the Old National 
chain. The big Spokane bank reopened with 
10 percent of deposits available to deposi- 
tors. 

Residential building, although showing 
some increase, is light, slowing the demand 
for sash, doors, frames and other stock mill- 
work. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northern Pine—With stocks at retail yards 
in poor assortment and low, orders from 
them continues to be the chief feature of 
the trade. Industrials are more active buy- 
ers than for some time, most of the business 
being confined to box and crating grades, 
however. Unfilled orders are rapidly dimin- 
ishing, since shipments exceed sales. Stocks 
at mills are considerably lower than at this 
time last year. Prices are firm at the levels 
established some weeks ago. 

Millwork—Although demand for sash, doors 


and interior trim has increased slightly, 
dealers complain that there is hardly busi- 
ness enough to go around. They are confi- 
dent that public works projects will lend 
considerable impetus to the trade. Most of 
the business is from rural communities, 
there being little building in the large 
cities. 


Northern White Cedar—With the farmer's 
busy season over, he is taking advantage of 
the good weather to do some badly needed 
fence repair work, and new fence building, 
with the result that dealers report a satis- 
factory movement of posts. The 3- and 
4-inch sizes are in short supply, forcing sub- 
stitution of larger posts in some cases. 
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There has been a good demand for dimension 
stock for silos and corncribs, but the peak 
of this business is past for the year, al- 
though some orders still are being received. 
There continues to be only a small demand 


for poles. 
Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine.—There has been very 
little activity in demand. The market is 
more or less upset, awaiting a decision on a 
minimum price list. 


Higher Grades.—The demand for 4/4 and 
thicker B&better lumber, both edge and stock 
widths, has been very light. The southern 
yards are buying some good lumber, but are 
limiting their orders as much as possible. 


Box.—The demand for box lumber has been 
rather good, but the price has not changed. 
There has also been a fair demand for 4/4 
No. 2 common tupelo gum and poplar, rough, 
but sap gum does not seem to be wanted 
at any price. Inquiries have been more fre- 
quent for 5/ and 6/4 edge box, rough, either 
air dried or kiln dried, for water shipment. 
In fact, the box makers in the East prefer 
water shipment always, because of the sav- 
ing in freight. There is also a better de- 
mand for 4/4 dunnage of all kinds for water 
shipment, but the price has not changed any 
for a month. The box makers are also using 
some 4/4 stock box rough, but demand for 
dressed and resawn has not been good. Crat- 
ing lumber has not been moving well. 


Planing Mill Items.—The operators have 
been finding the market rather quiet. There 
has been no change in prices. More stock 
is being offered for prompt shipment, but 
the trade does not appear much interested. 
Recently good air dried roofers have been 
offered at $10 to $10.50 for 4-inch D4S; $14.50 
for 6-inch beaded, $15 for 8- and 10-inch 
beaded; and $15.50 to $16 for 12-inch D4S; 
f. o. b. cars Georgia Main Line rate. Not 
many mills will sell on this basis, for they 
are waiting for the minimum price list from 
Washington, but some are selling as above. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Although orders continue to decline in 
number, producers assert that they are en- 
abled to make a profit on what business they 
do book. Producers say that lumber is not 
moving into consumers’ hands fast enough, 


and retailers, instead of sending the large 
replacement orders customary at this time 
of year, are finding occasional mixed-car 


orders sufficient. Mills are enabled to build 
up stocks under their allotments. The bulk 
of orders is coming from retailers in south- 
ern States, where oil field demand has made 
heavy inroads upon yard stocks, and pay- 
ment of bonuses to cotton farmers is re- 
sponsible for greater demand in cotton sec- 
tions. Retailers in the grain belt report a 
fair run of house and barn sales. Industrial 
business is slowing up, but fair sales are 
being made for public works projects, and 
there are occasional Federal orders, particu- 
larly for river work. Railroad buying has 
reached a low point. A Federal grant of 
$1,135,000 was assured last week for Kan- 
sas City’s big municipal auditorium project, 
which will swing into construction in early 


winter with $4,500,000 available for the 
structure alone. The block-square site at 
Thirteenth and Central streets is already 


paid for and largely excavated. Bids are to 


be opened Nov. 6. 
Southern Pine stocks 
condition, but in 


are in fairly good 
some cases assortments of 
Nos. 1 and 2 dimension are badly broken. 
Sales declined again last week. Retailers 
apparently have fair stocks. Industrial busi- 
ness was quiet. 

Western Pines stocks are badly broken, 
especially those of selects and No. 3, 12-inch 
boards. Most orders are for mixed cars. 

Douglas Fir—Current business has been 
fair, although a great many orders call for 
badly mixed cars. Mill stocks are well 
rounded out. 


Hardwoods—Oak, gum and poplar are sub- 
stantially higher, while cottonwood has not 
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Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDER usrr'teé. 


TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 





Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of ‘the lumber- 
man poet.” 

It is the everyday experi- 
ences of the lumberman, told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 


Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 So. Dearborn St.. CHICAGO 
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shown great change. Sales are fair, and 
stocks are in good shape. Regular industrial 
customers are all submitting inquiries and 
in some cases are buying scattered amounts. 
Retailers report light call, and do not feel 
disposed to add to their stocks. 


Shingles and Lath—The shingle market has 
shown some weakness lately, but it is ex- 
pected to improve with colder weather. Lath 
are not in much demand. 


Warren, Ark. 


Arkansas Soft Pine—Buying has not been 
up to expectations, but some pick-up was 
noticed the latter part of this week. The 
retail trade is buying only stock actually 
needed, but orders are not as badly mixed 
as they were earlier in the year. Standard 
stock, such as 6- and 8-inch No. 2; B&better 
flooring, ceiling and common siding are in 
fair demand. Industrial concerns are plac- 
ing orders for current requirements only. 
Shipping schedules on old contracts have 
been reduced, indicating that industrial con- 
sumption is not as heavy as it was thirty 
days ago. Crating stock is still in fair de- 
mand, and inquiries are out for fair quanti- 
ties of mattress lumber. Inquiries and orders 
for car material are more plentiful, and sev- 
eral orders were placed, largely for 4-inch, 
9-foot B&better car siding, at slightly bet- 
ter than $40, mill basis. Recent orders cov- 
ered practically all 4-inch, 9-foot siding 
available for shipment the first part of No- 
vember. With additional car material in- 
quiries coming out, prices should hold steady 
or improve on this item. B&better 10-foot car 
siding is fairly plentiful, but stocks are in- 
sufficient to take care of any sizable demand. 
Logging conditions have been very favor- 
able, but mills have not materially increased 
their log inventories for they are waiting 
until production allotments for November 
are announced. 

Hardwood demand is confined to actual re- 
quirements. Industrial demand is slightly 
better than retail. Planing mills with di- 
mension contracts are fairly busy. Re- 
stricted production of oak flooring is pre- 
venting accumulation of much surplus floor- 
ing. Some items are slightly scarce. Floor- 
ing plants, however, are buying very little 
rough flooring stock. Logging conditions 
are ideal. Some mills are accumulating logs, 
while others restrict operations to current 
requirements, believing production allot- 
ments, will be further reduced. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwoods—Things have been a 
trifle quiet in the local market, demand as 
a whole having declined, while prices on 
some items have also eased off. Furniture 
business appears dull, while radio is also 
quiet. The automotive trade has not come 
fmpto the market to any extent yet, but truck 
business has been somewhat more active. 
Government buying, either direct or indi- 
rect, has created a fair demand for hard- 
woods and pine. Production of cooperage 
has been increasing steadily. Demand for 
beer barrels in the half size has eased, and 
some plants are turning more to quarters, 
which are a bit scarce. Interest now centers 
more in whisky cooperage, resulting in con- 
siderable *stave and heading stock being cut 
for both immediate demand and anticipated 
heavy demand after repeal. At this time 
there’are numerous distillery rebuilding and 
enlargement jobs under way in Kentucky, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois etc. 
In addition to four plants which have been 
operating whenever Federal medicinal per- 
mits were available, there will be at least 
eight more in operation in Kentucky before 
the close of the year, and many others are 
coming in early next year. There has been 
an improving demand for tank grade cypress 
for distillery and brewery work, and also a 
fair casket demand. Some 5/ to 10/4 ash has 
been selling. Cottonwood has been slow and 
weak, and sales have been chiefly of FAS. 
Poplar has been active, chiefly in the com- 
mon and A _ grades; chestnut, in sound 
wormy; walnut, in 4/ to 6/4, chiefly No. 1 
and 2 common; gum, in plain and quartered 
sap. There has also been some inquiry for 
black gum. Oak has sold chiefly in com- 
mon red, with some scattered demand for 
FAS, and also for plain white, chiefly in com- 
mon. Quartered white oak has been fairly 
well taken up by the cooperage industry. 
Virtually all hardwood demand has been for 
inch stock. 
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Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods—Foreign Demand— 
English buying has featured the market. 
There has been a nice business booked by all 
exporters. With the lessened value of the 
dollar in foreign markets, it is felt that this 
demand will continue throughout the rest of 
the year. 

Domestic Demand has shown a decrease, 
and little business has been received during 
the past few weeks. Demand is, however, 
better than prior to the establishment of the 
NRA, and prices are holding rather firm. 
Strikes in the automobile industry have 
hurt demand from this source, and the low 
demand for hardwood flooring has kept 
flooring plants out of the market for flooring 
oak. Furniture manufacturers have been 
the best buyers, but this demand has slack- 
ened considerably, for there is a good stock 
of furniture in their warehouses. There is 
the usual seasonal slack in demand from 
retail trade, as well as from manufacturers 
of interior trim and sash and doors. De- 
mand from box and crate manufacturers is 
slow, as these are waiting to see what dis- 
tillers will do when the XVIII Amendment 
is repealed. Stave mills throughout the en- 
tire southern territory are making bourbon 
staves in hopes of a good demand. 

Production.—Mills have been operating the 
full time allotted by the NRA for October, 
130 hours a month, and stocks are slightly 
higher. The number of hours for November 
has not yet been announced, but will proba- 
bly be 100. Weather has been ideal. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Southern Pine.—There is much complaint 
about the limit placed upon small-mill pro- 
duction, and necessity for grade marking. 
Many mills as well as retail yards near Con- 
servation Corps camps that are buying lum- 
ber, are unable to meet the grade marking 





demands. Production is probably within the 
quota limit, although hundreds of small 
mills have not asked for quotas. Many of 


these are of the portable type, manufactur- 
ing a few thousand feet each day for local 
consumption. Mill stocks are heavy, but re- 
tail yard stocks are low. Retailers in the 
larger cities are not trying to increase their 
stocks. Small-town and rural yards have 
heavy stocks and expect to realize on these 
rapidly, since cotton reached the 10-cent 
level. Establishment of firm prices is ex- 
pected to relieve the doubts of most builders 
and home owners and start a flow of repair 
orders. Funds of the Home Owners’ Loan 


New England 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 23.—As one follows the 
trend of the NRA program in its application 
to the lumber industry, the conviction grows 
that self regulation has been grasped vigorously 
by the leaders in all branches, who are develop- 
ing ways and means for restoring economic 
balance to replace the uneconomic drift of the 
past four years. The West Coast producers are 
typical. A delegation of East Coast wholesale 
distributors of fir and hemlock attended confer- 
ences in Seattle two weeks ago. They have 
reported that the situation is well in hand. 
Every order or contract for lumber—whether 
with a regular or free lance mill—must be 
submitted to the association for checking and 
approval. The sale price must not deviate from 
the established f.a.s. price at the loading dock. 
The wholesale commission is fixed at 10 percent 
with a minimum per thousand feet of $1.25 and 
maximum of $3. With a fixed water freight 
rate, this plan should bring the lumber to the 
terminals on the Atlantic seaboard at a fixed 
cost. To this must be added the trucking or 
“back-haul” charges to the retail yards. At 
this point the new retail Code adopted Oct. 3, 
which took effect Oct. 13, furnishes the chart by 
which retail distribution must be guided. The 
decks have been cleared for “Recovery” action 
through self regulation. No producer or dis- 


tributor of lumber is so big or so small as to 
be immune from or independent of this program 
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Corporation from now on will result in many 
sales in this section. Demand from the in- 
dustrials has been lower than since the be- 
ginning of the year. Manufacturers made 
little change in Oct. 15 lists. Air dried short- 
leaf boards, however, were quoted as low as 
$15 for 1x6- and 1x8-inch, $15.50 for 1x10- 
inch, and $16 for 1x12-inch. Small-mill kiln 
dried No. 2 common stock was $5 to $8 under 
the big-mill prices. No. 3 common _ items, 
while scarce, continued to sell at $13 for 1x3- 
and 1x4-inch flooring, $15@16 for 1x6- and 
1x8-inch boards, and $16@17 for the 1x10- 
and 1x12-inch. Railroad items were climb- 
ing steadily; calls for 75 percent heart car 
decking were heaviest, while 2%x6-inch 
merchantable decking moved up about $2 
and sold as high as $32 mill. Export de- 
mand continued good, and 1x4- and 1x6-inch 
export saps sold as high as $36, mill. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Southern Pine representatives report that 
the one bright spot in the lumber business 
is the order for Conservation Corps housing 
and mattress lumber for river work. Retail 
buying continues very slack, and railroad 
orders are in only fair volume. Industrial 
buying is at a low ebb. Small mills are 
offering more lumber, particularly No. 1 di- 
mension and _ boards. Prices remain un- 
changed. No. 2 boards and shiplap, 8- and 
10-inch, small mill, are $23.50@24.50; large- 
mill, $29 for shortleaf, $30@31 for longleaf. 
No. 1 dimension, 2x4-inch, 10- to 20-foot, 
small-mill stock is $24@25; large mills quote 
specified lengths, 10- to 14-foot, $31@32; 16- 
foot, $33@34; 18- and 20-foot, $34@35; 8-, 9- 
and 10-foot, $21.50@22.50. B&better flat 
grain flooring, 1x4-inch, 10- to 20-foot, is 
$36@38 for small-mill stock; large-mill 
stock, $43.50; 10- and 12-foot in straight 
cars, $38@38.50; 16-foot and longer, $46.50. 
B&better car siding, 1x4-inch 9-foot, $46@47; 
10- and 12-foot, $43 and 44. B&better longi- 
tudinal car’ siding, 2x6-inch, 18-foot is 
$70@71; 22- and 24-foot, $75@76; 2%-inch 
stock, $10 over these prices. No. 1 common 
ear lining, 1x6-inch, 10- to 20-foot is $32.50@ 
33.50; 16-foot, $36@37; 18-foot, $45@46. No. 1 
common ear lining is quoted kiln dried; air 
dried stock is $2 to $3 less. B&better drop 
siding, 1x6-inch, 10- to 20-foot, standard pat- 
terns, is $41@42. No. 1 common, $36@37 on 
droppings grade. Bé&better finish, 1x4-inch, 
6- and 8, is $47@48; 10-inch, $55@56; 12-inch, 
$60@61 for large-mill stock. All above prices 
are f. o. b. St. Louis. 

West Coast representatives report 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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of reconstruction. There are skeptics in the 
trade but the great majority in this section of 
the country appear to look upon this NRA 
movement as a very promising lead toward real 
recovery. 

Government activities calculated to relieve 
mortgage pressure upon the distressed home 
owner and to stimulate the building or remodel- 
ling of homes are coming to the surface almost 
daily. More than 300 barracks buildings are 
being erected by 3,300 carpenters to house in 
New England alone well over 15,000 civilian 
corps workers in the woods. Late last week the 
State Housing Board came out with a project 
for clearing congested and slum sections in the 
Boston district, and the rebuilding or remodel- 
ling of hundreds of houses to provide increased 
light, air and open spaces. These projects call 
for an outlay of five million dollars in South 
Boston, four million in the South End of Boston, 
and call for a development in Andover, Mass., 
where factory workers will be able to have a 
modern house and two acres of land at a cost 
ranging from $2,000 to $2,400. These are all 
projects for which Federal funds can be made 
available at once. . 

The movement of lumber from the retail 
yards does not improve, and few expect any 
real expansion before spring. Heavy receipts 
of West Coast stock during the past sixty 
days through Boston, Providence, New Lon- 
don and the New York terminals—all bought 
at the May and June price levels—mean a heavy 
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carry-over at the yards through the winter 
months, and a consequent dearth of new busi- 
ness until January or February at the inter- 
coastal offices. In the interim the process of re- 
employment, of expanding payrolls and pur- 
chasing power is strikingly in evidence. For 
the sixth successive month in September Massa- 
chusetts showed sharp gains in employment and 
payrolls. 

West Coast Fir and Hemlock.—The inter- 
coastal distributors have completed delivery 
of practically all of the schedules or parcels 
ordered by the yards in May and June, and 
they have a fair supply of unsold lots in 
storage at the terminals. Following the re- 
ceipt at Boston terminals in August and Sep- 
tember of 39,521,000 feet, four cargoes arrived 
during the first four days of October to bring 
to an end the heavy movement of the fall 
months. Practically all yards in New Eng- 
land territory are heavily stocked. The f.a.s. 
price at the mills and the freight rate of $12 
are apparently firmly fixed for the rest of the 
year. To dealers the “on dock or ears” prices 


of fir dimension at Boston are taken from 
page 13% of list 31, and ec. i. f. prices from 
page 12%. The discounts range all the way 


from $4 for 2x3-inch, $4.50 for 2x4-inch, $5.50 
for 2x6-inch, to $6.50 for the sizes 3x3- to 
8xS8-inch. .The differential on hemlock re- 
mains $2. For fir and/or hemlock boards flat 
prices to dealers ‘‘on cars or dock” are No. 1, 
8- and 10-inch, $28.25; 12-inch, $29.25; No. 2, 
$26; No. 3, $22. 

Eastern Spruce. Maine mills have completed 
delivery of approximately five million feet of 
small dimension and boards to the Conserva- 
tion Corps camps and are now quite busy get- 
ting out fresh sawn schedules at the estab- 
lished base of $30 for sizes 8 inches and 
under, and shorter than 16 feet. Canadian 
mills are not pressing for a market “in the 
States” as their overseas business with Great 
Britain has taken on much new life: one 
cargo that had been sold to a Boston whole- 
sale office was bought back by the mill to be 
diverted to an English buyer, yielding a nor- 
mal profit to the original buyer. For the 
racked dry lumber at the Maine mills a pre- 
mium of $1 to $2 is being paid. For delivery 
at Boston rate points the random sizes, fresh 
sawn, are quoted at: 2x3-inch, $30; 2x4-inch, 
$29.50; 2x6-inch, $31; 2x8-inch, $30; 2x10- 
inch, $33; 2x12-inch, $34. Covering boards, 5- 
inch and up, sell at $25@28, and the 6- and 
7-inch dressed boards at a range of $29@32. 
Furring strips, 2-inch, sell uniformly at $25, 
and 3-inch at $26. 

Lath and Shingles.—Eastern standard slab 
lath are firm and fairly active at $4 for the 
1%4-inch, and $4.25 for the 1%-inch. There 
is a fair call for the better grades of eastern 
white cedar shingles, with the extras quoted 
at $4.50; clears at $3.75, and 2nd clears at 
$2.75. There is a fair stock of West Coast 
red cedars at all of the New England and 
New York terminals, and for these water- 
borne lots quotations range from $4 to $4.10 
for the 16-inch XXXXX, and from $4.50@4.55 
for Perfections. The per square all-rail prices 
for standard B. C. brands are $4.24 for the 
16-inch, and $4.64 for the 18-inch Perfections. 





Maple Heel Stock.—Due to strikes and 
shutdowns at the shoe plants, the call for 


wood heels has been sharply reduced, though 
at this season the plants should be running 
to capacity. Most shippers are holding their 
new No. 2 grade of 2-inch maple at $90, and 
one mill has moved its price to $100, though 
few sales have been made at this figure. Many 
of the larger heel plants have _ sufficient 
maple on hand to cover requirements to the 
first of the year. 

Pine Boxboards.—An average run of round- 
edge box sells readily at $18, delivered at 
Boston rate points. There are few sales 
under this figure, and practically all of the 
dry stock on mill yards has been sold. Inch 
square edge sells at a range of $24@28. The 
No. 2 barn grade sells readily at $44@46. 





New England Trade Notes 

The Atlantic Lumber Co., wholesaler and 
manufacturer of southern hardwoods, will 
shortly move its executive offices from No. 1 
State Street, Boston, to 88 Broad Street, where 
it will occupy most of the eighth floor, com- 
manding a fine view of the harbor. This 
company was organized by George E. 
French at Boston about thirty-five years ago. 
It operates five sawmills in the South, and 
under the Lumber Code Authority all are 


working in October for the prescribed 130 
hours, and, while many price adjustments for 
the product are necessary to cover a sharply 
increased payroll under the Code, most of the 
product is finding a market as it reaches 
shipping condition. Edward V. French, son 
of the founder of the company, left on Oct. 7 
on the White Star liner Georgic for Liverpool, 
and during his six weeks stay abroad will 
visit the hardwood markets in England and 
on the Continent. At the present exchange 
rate for the dollar in Europe, the higher 
prices for the lumber causes very little em- 
barrassment to the buyers. 

A new name is added to the retail personnel 
in Worcester, Mass.—Edgar Brown taking a 
financial interest in the Dyke Lumber Co., in 
which he will serve as treasurer, with Henry 
H. Dyke as president. Mr. Dyke is a vet- 
eran dealer in Worcester. Mr. Brown comes 
from St. Johnsbury, Vt., where he was a 
charter member and former president of the 
Rotary Club, and a director of the First Na- 
tional Bank. A few years ago he was inter- 
ested in the Fitch Lumber Co., of North 
Adams, Mass., and for a time had been in- 
terested in the lumber business in New Jer- 
sey. Mr. Dyke remains in general charge of 
the business. 

Otis Norton Shepard, manager of the New 
York office of Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., 
of Boston, and treasurer of National-Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association, has been 
chosen to succeed the late Wells Blanchard, 
of Boston, as first vice president of that or- 
ganization. He is a son of H. B. Shepard, 
head of Shepard & Morse Lumber Co. He 
makes his home in New York, and in this 
connection it should be noted that his daugh- 
ter, Miss Kate Peck Shepard, makes her bow 
to New York society on Friday evening, Dec. 
22, at a dinner-dance in her honor on the St. 
Regis Roof in that city. 


Baltimore, Md. 


North Carolina Pine.—Business continues 
to lack snap, and is slowed up by higher 
prices. Even when a buyer places an order 
at quoted figures, the mill is apt to turn it 
down because it is uncertain regarding what 
return it should hold out for to make the 
transaction a profitable one. Stocks on the 
wharves are small, but no considerable addi- 
tions are being made. 


Georgia Pine.—The 
modest proportions. 
are small. 


Douglas Fir.—Trade is slow. Prices have 
been advanced so much that potential buyers 
proceed with much deliberation. 


Hardwoods.—Orders are stated to be com- 
ing in with encouraging regularity, and buy- 
ers seem willing to meet the figures of the 
sellers. The export trade remains dull. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade is less active, and the 

uncertainty as to prices causes much holding 
back. It is getting late in the year, how- 
ever, for much gain to take place in retail 
buying. The retailers find that there is not 
much new construction work being started, 
and that their stocks are about large enough 
for their immediate needs and those of the 
near future. Industrial plants are also in- 
clined to hold off buying. 
‘ Hardwoods.—The yards find trade slow, 
with many consumers carrying all the stocks 
they need for a while. The buying was good 
during July, and it has been less active ever 
since, at least with some leading wholesal- 
ers. In some sections labor troubles have 
been interfering with regular operations in 
the furniture industry, and no new mate- 
rials have been bought by such plants in 
several weeks. Hardwood prices are gener- 
ally holding steady. 

Western Pines.—The market is holding its 
own as to prices, but trade is very slow. 
Buyers are expecting that a settled schedule 
of prices will be established soon, and are 
unwilling to buy now. Yard stocks have 
been kept down to small proportions in many 
cases. 


Northern Pine is steady, but demand is not 
active. Some of the Canadian mills are ad- 
justing their prices on account of the stiffen- 
ing in Canadian exchange. Buyers are not 
able to find the bargains that prevailed sev~- 
eral months ago, when the Canadian dollar 
was at an abnormal discount. 
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GRADES 
CERTIFIED) -ount 


When you order Booth-Kelly 
Douglas Fir lumber, you have double 
assurance of value: 


1. The stock itself bears the official associa- 
tion grade mark. 


2. In each car is put a card which certifies 
the grade—shows the number of pieces, 
size, length, species, surfacing and manu- 
facture and the footage of the shipment. 


You can't go wrong on Booth-Kelly stock. 
Make up a mixed car today of dimension, 
drop siding, ceiling, flooring, stepping, 
mouldings, casing, base, finish, etc. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


BocthiAtell 


GENE ORE 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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The O'Neil Manufacturing Co., of Rome, Ga., 
announces that it is going to set up a small cir- 
cular sawmill to operate in connection with its 
millwork plant. 

E. G. Schacherer has taken over the manage- 
ment of the Kiefer Lumber Co. yard at Poca- 
hontas, la. He formerly was in the lumber busi- 
ness at Ida Grove. 


W. E. McCampbell, manager of the Cowley- 
Lanter Lumber Co. yard at Plattsburg, Mo., is 
recovering nicely from an operation for appen- 
dicitis, and is back at his office again. 


Walter Wirth of the Fruit Growers Supply 
Co., Susanville, Calif., left recently on an ex- 
tensive inspection tour of box factories located 
in southern Oregon and northern California. 


A. G. Breitwieser, of Susanville, Calif., man- 
ager of the Lassen Lumber & Box Co., has 
been chosen a member of the agriculture com- 
mittee of the Susanville Chamber of Commerce. 


Charles M. Hines, of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company, has accepted the chairmanship 
for the lumber division in the annual Red Cross 
roll call in Chicago, from Armistice Day to 
Thanksgiving Day. 

C. C. Stibich, of San Francisco, Calif., sales 
manager of the Tahoe Sugar Pine Co., has been 
appointed secretary of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Association. His offices are in 1065 
Monadnock Building. 


E. B. Hungerford has succeeded F. N. Rood, 
resigned, as manager of the Badger Lumber & 
Coal Co. yard at Anthony, Kan. Mr. Hunger- 
ford has been with the company thirty-one years, 
the past seven at Marion, Kan. 


Wallace Wolfe, Lafayette, Ind., president of 
the Indiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
is coming to be much in demand as a luncheon 
speaker. He was the chief attraction at a recent 
meeting of the Rotary Club of Crawfordsville, 
Ind. 


Charles E. Dews, formerly of Morgan, Ga., 
who recently moved to Albany, Ga., to practice 
law, has returned to Calhoun County, to be the 
manager of the Turman Lumber Co., of Edison, 
pine manufacturer. He is an experienced saw- 
mill man, 


James G. Newbegin, of Tacoma, Wash., presi- 
dent of the James G. Newbegin Lumber Co., 
and Norton Clapp, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., were elected to the board of trustees of 
the College of Puget Sound, at the board’s re- 
cent annual meeting in Tacoma. 


Louis T. Brookshire, who has been manager 
of the Grant Lumber Co. yard in Crystal City, 
Tex., for several years, has resigned to become 
associated with the Wallis Lumber Co. in the 
same town. He is succeeded in the Grant office 
by Mr. Tucker, formerly of Tyler, Tex. 


Maurice Moloso, of Addy, Wash., president 
of the Stevens-Ferry County Wood Producers’ 
Association, while visiting in Spokane this week 
announced that the organization has been com- 
pleted and is making a study of freight rates 
and other matters of interest to wood shippers. 


R. R. Heaton, of Rushville, Ind., has been 
appointed manager of the Terminix department 
of the Burnet-Binford Lumber Co., Indianapolis 
retail firm which specializes in termite control. 
He has been in the company’s employ as field 
representative since he graduated in entomology 
at Purdue University, last June. 


Howard Buckman, of the Cherry River Boom 
& Lumber Co., Scranton, Pa., was in Baltimore, 
Md., Oct. 13 to call on hardwood distributors, 
among whom he is well known. Mr. Buckman 


commented on the noticeable improvement in 
the market, and declared that the demand for 
stocks of all kinds is expanding. 


Edward F. Magee, of the Magee Lumber Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., is seriously ill in the Abing- 
ton Hospital, with stomach ulcers. He was re- 
moved to the hospital for an appendicitis op- 
eration and after the operation the stomach 
condition was discovered. He is slowly recov- 
ering, according to the latest reports. 


E. L. Tyner, who has been appointed man- 
ager of the Searle & Chapin Lumber Co. yard 
at Liberty, Neb., and Mrs. Tyner were the 
guests of honor at a farewell party given by the 
troop committee of the Boy Scout troop of 
which he has been scoutmaster at Ainsworth, 
Neb., where he was with the Searle & Chapin 
affiliate, the W. S. Rogers Lumber Co. 


W. W. Gamble, of White Lake, Wis., presi- 
dent of the Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., has 
been spending several weeks in California. Ac- 
companied by Mrs. Gamble and daughter Nancy 
he left Sept. 29 for a visit with another daugh- 
ter, Mrs. E. P. Weller, of Riverside, Calif., and 
he has been calling on trade connections in the 
Los Angeles and San Francisco districts. 


Howard Plummer and Clarence Broback, of 
the Union Lumber Co.’s offices in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., were recently at the Fort Bragg 
headquarters of the company on business. Ar- 
thur Wall has been transferred from the Fort 
Bragg office to the San Francisco office, as- 
suming the duties of Sherman Bishop, recently 
transferred to the firm’s eastern office, in Chi- 
cago. 


Frank B. Fowler, of Indianapolis, Ind., presi- 
dent and general manager of the Indiana Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., manager of the 
Lumber Mutual Agency, and president of the 
Fidelity Mutual Fire Insurance Co. and the 
Mutual Insurance Agency, was re-elected treas- 
urer of the National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies at the recent Minneapolis 
convention. 


The high school football teams of South Bend 
and Mishawaka, Ind., each fall battle furiously 
for possession of a hickory stick. That is what 
they call it, anyhow, but in reality it is a hickory 
plank, donated for the purpose by the Indiana 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of South Bend. 
It is artistically finished and each fall the score 
is enameled on it; the winning team carries it 
away as a trophy. 


F. J. Hortig has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Crowell & Spencer Lumber Co.’s 
mill at Longleaf, La., and assumed his new 
duties Oct. 16. It was with this company that 
he started in the lumber business, so it is “going 
back home” for him and his family. Several 
years ago he was sales manager of the Alexan- 
dria Lumber Co., but he left that to enter the 
real estate business in Shreveport. 


The Stearns Coal & Lumber Co., of Stearns, 
Ky., has given a 10,000-acre tract in Fentress 
County, Tennessee, to the State of Tennessee 
for use as a State forest. Of this the Knoxville 
News in its Oct. 6 issue said: “That is an ex- 
ample which others could follow. The State 
should have more public forests, and many com- 
panies owning unneeded or even cut-over moun- 
taint land could easily make donations.” 


OQ. H. Campbell, of Bogalusa, La., sales man- 
ager of the Great Southern Lumber Co., and 
O. N. Cloud, of New Orleans, secretary of Long 
Leaf Yellow Pine (Inc.), who had been in 
Washington, D. C., to attend conferences on 
the Lumber Code, took a little “side trip” over 
to Baltimore, Md., to renew acquaintances 
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among pine distributors. Mr. Campbell ex- 
pressed the opinion that a better feeling is being 
shown in the trade, and said that an increase 
in movement has taken place. From Baltimore 
he went to Philadelphia, Buffalo, and other 
cities in the East to call on sales connections. 


Joe Adair has been appointed sales manager 
of the J. F. Sharp Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., 
according to an announcement by J. F. Sharp, 
head of the company. Mr. Adair is well known 
on the West Coast, having been sales manager 
of the Whatcom Falls Mill Co., Bellingham, 
Wash., and later in the sales department of the 
Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills, but for the past 
two years he has been selling lumber in lowa. 


Everett G. Griggs, of Tacoma, Wash., chair- 
man of the board of directors of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., has been appointed a 
member of a committee selected by Gerard 
Swope, chairman of the Business Advisory & 
Planning Council of the Department of Com- 
merce, to make a study of unfair trade prac- 
tices. Since the various NRA codes are thor- 
oughly going into the unfair methods that occur 
between competitors, this committee will give its 
first attention to the unfair practices which are 
common between buyer and seller, many of 
which the buyer often thinks are measures of 
economy but which really increase the cost in- 
stead, because they increase the cost of doing 
business. 


The will of the late J. Garfield Haugh, of 
Bascom, Ohio, who twenty years ago established 
a small factory to make wooden paper balers 
and advanced the woodworking plant to the po- 
sition of the little town’s principal industry, 
making wooden toys and household devices, has 
been admitted to probate. Besides bequeathing 
a $100,000 amusement park to the town, the will 
sets up an organization to enable the town to 
buy the Gem Manufacturing Co., where about 
300 of the residents work, and allows them ten 
years in which to pay for it. A certified ap- 
praiser will set the price to be paid. The plant 
will be operated for a year by Mr. Haugh’s 
brother, R. R. Haugh, co-executor of the will 
with Judge George E. Schroth, of Tiffin. 





Furniture Association to Plan 
Operation Under Code 


What A. P. Haake, managing director of the 
National Association of Furniture’ Manufac- 
turers (Inc.), termed “the most important meet- 
ings in the history of the furniture industry” 
were held Oct. 25-26 at the Congress Hotel, in 
Chicago. They were called to complete the 
final organization for operation under the Fur- 
niture Code of the NRA. 





He Thought He Could Retire, But 
He's Back at Work Again 


On May 1, 1932, Harry H. Butts, who for 
thirty-five years had been in the northern hard- 
wood business, the last eleven as Chicago sales 
representative of the Sawyer-Goodman Co., re- 
signed, said goodbye to the boys at the Boston 
Oyster House, said he was tired of living in 
the big city and grubbing for a living among 
the tall skyscrapers—he, who had been raised 
a woodsman—and headed for the South. He 
would retire, he said, and at least make a living 
by growing citrus fruits, whether he made any 
inoney or not. ‘“Lumbermen are the best fellows 
in the world,” he orated. “I’m proud to have 
been in the industry all these years, and I’m glad 
to get out of it.” So he hied him away to 
Bradenton, Fla., to live the quiet life of a retired 
lumberman. 

But he couldn’t stand it. It was probably when 
he tried selling grapefruit by the M-feet that 
he realized what he was up against. Anyhow 
a letter came from Rhinelander, Wis., the other 
day, to announce that Mr. Butts is back in 
northern hardwoods where he belongs. He is 


vice president of the Wisconsin Veneer Co., and 
Jack Mylrea, president of the firm, in another 
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letter writes, ““We have been very fortunate in 
securing Harry H. Butts to handle the sales 
for our company. I have always considered 
him one of our outstanding lumber merchants.” 


A White House Gavel for Head 


of Housing Association 





The lumber “atmosphere” will not be lacking 
when J. Soule Warterfield, of Chicago, calls 
the two-day organization meeting of the Na- 
tional Association for Better Housing to order 
at the Union League Club in Chicago next 
Tuesday, for he will be using one of the long- 
leaf southern pine “White House” gavels, which 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion had made from wood which was removed 
from the roof of the nation’s executive mansion 
during the repairs and remodeling of 1927. This 
roof, it will be remembered by lumbermen famil- 
iar with their history, was put on in 1815, three 
years after the original building was burned, 
and in the next 112 years sheltered more than a 
score of Presidents. 

George W. Dulany, jr., of Chicago, vice presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, recently presented the gavel to Mr. 
Warterfield, and it is apparent that the wood 
will be used in another position of importance, 





J. Soule 
House gavel from George W. Dulany, jr. 
Warterfield, Chicago contractor, will preside at 
the two-day session of the National Association 
for Better Housing at the Union League Club in 
Chicago starting next Tuesday 


Warterfield (left) 


receiving White 
Mr. 


for a thousand men and women interested in 
home building are expected to attend this big 
meeting, which will be an open forum discussion 
on the various problems confronting the home 
building industry. Taking part will be leading 
architects, contractors, city planners, engineers, 
real estate dealers, representatives of building 
and loan associations, social service agencies, 
and Government agencies, as well as materials 
manufacturers and dealers. Henry A. Guthrie, 
59 East Van Bureau Street, Chicago, is secre- 
tary of the association. 





Fifth in a yore Line 


George W. Dulany, jr., vice president, Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
chairman of the board, American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries, industrial advisor in the recent 
Washington hearings on the Retail Lumber Code, 
well known lumber manufacturer in the South 
and lumber retailer in the middle West, with 
many incidental activities that make him one 
of the outstanding men in the lumber industry, 
took a day off from his numerous duties this 
week, to celebrate the arrival of a grandson, 
David DeWitt Dulany, who was born on Oct. 
24. David DeWitt Dulany is the son of G. 
William Dulany III, who is the son of George 
W. Dulany, jr., the son of George W. Dulany, 
old time lumberman of Clinton, Iowa, and Han- 
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nibal, Mo., whose father was G. H. Dulany— 
all lumbermen. It is hoped that the latest mem- 
ber of the Dulany line will continue the tradi- 
tions of the family and his name become as well 
known in lumber circles as have the names of 
his progenitors. 


Makes New Sales Connection 


Edward R. Deutsche, who has been in the 
sales end of the insulation industry for seven 
years, the past three with the Insulite Co. at its 
Chicago office, has joined the sales organization 
of the Mengel Co., of Louisville, Ky., automo- 
bile body builder and millwork manufacturer. 

He entered the insulation industry in the em- 
ploy of the Celotex Co., but three years later 
joined the sales staff of the Weatherwood divi- 
sion of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. Shortly 
aiter this business was taken over by the U. S. 
Gypsum Co., Mr. Deutsche went to the Insulite 
Co., and both as a salesman on the road and as 
manager of the firm’s Chicago office he made 
an increasingly large circle of friends among 
Illinois lumber dealers. 





Lumber Dealer Disappears 


INDEPENDENCE, Mo., Oct. 23.—James A. Boul- 
ware, manager of the local yard of the Badger 
Lumber Co., disappeared early last week from 
his home here and still is unaccounted for. He 
suffered a severe neck injurv while in the tank 
corps during the World War, and this has 
caused him considerable trouble. He is married, 
and the father of three children. 

F. F. Littrell is temporarily in charge of the 
lumber yard. 





Favors Russian Recognition 


3ENTON Harpor, Micu., Oct. 23.—Re-estab- 
lishment of normal trading relations with Russia 
would be of economic benefit to the United 
States, in the opinion of H. B. Ross. The Ross 
Carrier Co., of which he is president, in the 
past six vears has shipped 300 of its large 
lumber carriers to the U. S. S. R. 


——_—S— 


Makes New Business Connection 


PorTLAND, OreE., Oct. 21.—Norman Buoy, who 
as an associate with Buoy & Cutler (Inc.) has 
handled the sales for twenty-three Oregon mills, 
has become sales manager of the Verd Lumber 
Corporation, a wholesale lumber and_ shingle 
operator, with executive offices in the Terminal 
Sales Building. His father, W. H. Buoy, has 
returned from California to resume work with 
Buoy & Cutler (Inc.) 

Norman Buoy started his lumber career in 
his father’s mill at Devitt, Ore., in 1917, and 
gained practical experience in both the manu- 
facture and sale of lumber. He joined the Buoy 
& Cutler organization in 1921. 


No Lock of Orders Here 


Neopit, Wis., Oct. 23.—Edward H. Mullen, 
superintendent of the Menominee Indian Mills, 
reports a lively demand, which his mill stocks 
are hardly adequate to supply, and is quite hope- 
ful for the future. The Secretary of the Interior. 
on the recommendation of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, appointed him superintendent last 
July, to succeed George C. Hammer, resigned. 
Mr. Mullen has had twenty years’ experience in 
lumber manufacturing and sales work, and was 
recommended by the Menominee Indian dele- 
gates after investigation by the Indian Service. 

The Menominee timber operations are con- 
ducted by the tribe itself, under the commis- 
sioner’s supervision, and produce about 20,000,- 
000 feet of lumber a vear, by selective logging. 
It is considered one of the best stands of hard- 
woods and hemlock in the country. It is Mr. 
Mullen’s duty. in managing the logging, milling 
and sale of this timber, to employ as large a 
number of Indians as possible, and to develop 
them so they may occupy the most responsible 
positions, with a view to letting them event- 
ually take over the entire operation. 
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| Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


2 You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense ‘but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 
if Thus your credit loss for 
| months is determined in 
ih! nothing can increase it. 





twelve 
advance and 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 
Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


| The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


| 
| | OF NEW YORK 
| 
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HIATT’S PIECE PRICER 


Is taking the country by storm 
Unexcelled for 
Speed—Accuracy—Simplicity 
An advance of $20 a M is an advance of 
only 16c on a 2x4—12. Seems much less, 
doesn't it? Full information on request. 


L. W. HOLLEY & SONS CO. 
HOLLEY BLDG. DES MOINES, IOWA 
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“The Heart Content’’ 


Have you delayed giving your wife this 
new book by “‘the lumberman poet’’? Let 
us send it to e it home te her— 
how it will cheer ber up! $1.50 postpaid 
Address the Publisher 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Yard Items Move Best in the South; 
Railroad Business Increasing 


Southern pine orders were lower the week ended Oct. 
21 than during the preceding week, when they practically 
equaled production; shipments for the two weeks were 
just equal to orders, so there was no decline in files of 
unfilled. Retailers for the most part are confining their 
orders to mixed cars for immediate needs; there has been 
a seasonal decline in demand from the North, but there 
is a fair amount from rural yards in the middle West, 
and the outlook in cotton and oil sections is rather good. 
The forest camp orders have been a big help, and are 
supplemented by some for mattress stock for river work, 
and some for public works projects. There is also a 
growing demand from the railroads for car repair mate- 
rial. Manufacturing consumers are taking less of the 
higher grades, and there is also a decline in demand for 
box lumber. Increased competition from smaller mills 
has been reported recently. 


A large part of the business being received by Arkan- 
sas pine mills is now coming from railroads and public 
works contractors, there having been a seasonal decline 
in yard trade and in orders from industrial consumers. 
There is less low grade moving to box plants, and more 
being bought for river work. A fall pick-up in demand 
from rural yards in the South is expected. 


North Carolina pine mills report a quiet demand from 
retail yards, southern retailers buying better than eastern. 
Box plants are over their rush, and tend to buy on lower 
water rates. Small mills are troubled over the probable 
difficulty in securing within $2 of large-mill prices. 


Camp Orders Benefit White Pine, Hemlock and Spruce 


Reports on northern pine now being compiled for a 
larger group of American mills showed that bookings in 
the week ended Oct. 21 were nearly three times the pro- 
duction, largely because of Conservation Camp orders. 
With a stiffening in the exchange value of the Canadian 
dollar, there is less competition from the other side of the 
line, and prices are firm. Retailers are taking only small 
lots for immediate needs, but box grades are active. 


Northern hemlock mills have been busy shipping on for- 
est camp orders, which are making a big dent in their 
stocks. Business from retail yards is slow. 

New England spruce mills have been busy on forest 
camp orders and meet little competition for other business 
from Canadian mills, because these are in receipt of large 
orders from England. Base is steady at $30. 


Business in western Sitka spruce is reported to be quiet, 
but there has been no change in quotations. 


Coast Markets Inactive, With Some Price Concessions 
Rumored; Output Being Reduced 


A decline in new business, and a gain in production, are 
shown by the reports of identical West Coast mills for the 
two weeks ended Oct. 21. Reports for all mills show orders 
8.7 percent under production, but exceeding shipments be- 
cause intercoastal bookings were larger than the current 
movement. There is therefore indication that production 
allotments will be further reduced. 

In the rail market, volume is fairly well maintained, 
but orders are coming to a larger extent from railroads 
and public works contractors, and retail yards are buying 
only assortments for immediate needs. Some of the mills 


are said to be trimming prices, although the more im- 
portant units are holding firmly to lists. 

Following the recent heavy movement to the Atlantic 
coast, on orders placed before prices advanced, shipments 
are now tapering off, and are expected to be light the rest 
of the year. The freight rate is firm at $12. Yards in the 
East find business seasonally slow, and expect little im- 
provement before spring, while their stocks are rather 
large. There has also been an increase of unsold in stor- 
age at terminals. Prices are steady and expected to con- 
tinue so, but efforts are being made by some sellers to at- 
tract immediate orders. California trade has been dull, with 
prices showing some softness, but the market is being 
helped by announcements of big public works projects in 
both northern and southern parts of the State. 


Export trade has recently been of quite small volume, 
but the fall in dollar exchange is expected to provide an 
early stimulus to buying by all markets. Northwest mills 
report a good European demand for clears, but British 
Columbia is getting most of the Oriental orders. 


Western Pines Demand Shows Seasonal Tapering Off; 
Mill Stocks Continue Low 


Production of the western pines in the two weeks ended 
Oct. 21 was about thirty percent larger than in the cor- 
responding period of last year, but bookings were below 
last year’s level. These mills have stocks one-third less 
than last year’s, and business recovery and Code control 
are encouraging them to build them up, though surpluses 
will be avoided. Demand from eastern retailers is disap- 
pointing, and the fall movement to middle West rural yards 
will be hurt by farm disturbances aimed to secure price 
parity with industry. Millwork plants at this time of year 
are naturally inclined to go slow about adding to stocks, 
and the movement of shop is light, but mill stocks are 
comparatively small. Selects and No. 2 are in good supply 
and slow. Demand for box grades in the Inland Empire 
has been delayed pending satisfactory arrangements for 
apple marketing. California mills are expecting to bene- 
fit from a number of large Federally-financed projects. 
There are some reports of price weakness, but the mills 
as a whole seem to be holding to their lists. 


Hardwood Exports Will Be Stimulated by Drop in 
Dollar; Domestic Trade Slackens 


Hardwood demand has been keeping close to produc- 
tion, and was well ahead of shipments for the two weeks 
ended Oct. 21, so that files of unfilled orders have been 
maintained. Overseas trade has been relatively better than 
domestic, however, and the recent lowering of dollar ex- 
change value is expected to stimulate the movement, aided 
by the setting of trans-Atlantic rates. Distillery demand, 
largely for cooperage stock, is becoming quite a factor, 
and is taking up the slackness caused by a decline in brew- 
ery trade requirements. Automobile consumption has 
been held down by labor troubles, and furniture plants 
are holding off, as they encounter difficulty in securing 
higher prices for their products. Government purchases 
are expected to be an important influence in the building 
materials market, but sales of flooring and millwork to 
retailers have eased off seasonally. The production allot- 
ment for November has been set at the same amount 
as for October, which was about in line with current de- 
mand, and prices are reported to be holding very firmly, 


though there are reports here and there of concessions on 
some items, 


Statistics, Pages 38 — Market Reports, Pages 44-47 — Prices, Pages 52-53 
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W; 4 be for the Government to make these loans 
R. P. C. illing to Help to the individuals direct and for this reason WwW ITE HE RY STUART 
WasHINcTON. D. C.. Oct. 23.—Spencer D a company would have to be set up so the H N 
owen ep See Nay VO. Speer 2 tovernment could do business with them and BUILDING 
Baldwin, president of the National Retail Lum- — qiscount their mortgages. As there is a lee- 
ber Dealers’ Association, has sent a letter to way of 2 percent between what the Govern- 
the directors, secretaries and presidents of all ment would charge as interest and the 6 
the retail lumber associations, reporting the re- percent the companies would charge, we 
i sults of a conference he and L. P. Lewin, treas- ey Rng ie ae oe pt ge Me 
s urer of the association, had with Louis Mc- owner. This would save the owner the extra 
ic Henry Howe, secretary to President Roosevelt, oaxpense of research fees and so forth, which 
ts and a subsequent conference had with Harvey B. would be something in the favor of our 
j Couch, director of the Reconstruction Finance companies. 
st Corporation. These conferences were held in an 
1¢€ effort to find a way by which Government funds 
; . lias he 
n- could be secured for financing individual home > ee ° 
er building. They were advised that the Recon- Pacific to Mississippi Valley 
; struction Finance Corporation is not permitted W 
™ by law to finance individuals. However, the ater Rates Cut 
- Shove sd : - = 
officials of the corporation are anxious to do all Tacoma, Wasu., Oct. 21.—An announcement padiiaiainn al 
t- in their power to encourage home building and eos teem lent veceteed here of a relation je 
advise that the way to secure assistance from the J PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
tl ac . 8 ’ 
1 © © tc to clues eteeen eenenis the rates on the movement of lumber from LUMBER INDUSTRY 
1g . “1 ‘hi 0. “iieid 1 oo iy es “tdin ac onion Tacoma to Gulf and Mississippi Valley des- 
through =which individual home Surang loans tinations, via the intercoastal steamer-barge METROPOLITAN BUILDING CO 
L could be made, these mortgages in turn to be . as : 1: . 
Seeecaiell tx Meni annie the RFC. 1 line combination. The reduction, which becomes SEATTLE 
rag Mr. B. a “d the Reco oo "effective Nov. 6, is announced by the Federal 
e, 4 meng » frown? “a ge ~ 3arge Lines. The new schedule is expected to —— 
in Finance Corporation agreed to the following stimulate eastbound shipments of lumber to the 
“s propesnses ; ; ' ' vast inland territory of the middle West. Un- 2 s » 
: That companies — be organized Eg der the new tariff, fir, hemlock, pine, spruce, Richard Shipping Corp. 
sh different sections of our country with a  tamarack, larch, redwood and cedar, untreated, 
capital of $100,000 or more. The Government ° ° ° ° Established 1847 
ates hap : este , will be classed for shipment as kiln-dried, rough 
would agree to discount all mortgages that ~ A : po 44 B K 
we placed on a 60 percent valuation up to a OF surfaced (such as flooring, shiplap, ceiling, eaver Street, NEW YOR 
f. value of house and lot of $7,500 at 4 per- redwood stave and lath). Removal of the sur- k 
' cent. However, we are of the opinion that charge Oct. 1 by both the Federal and Missis- 
we can get this = ; — to a sippi Valley barge lines was announced, leaving a Bro ers 
These mortgages would be for a period o only the intercoastal and port surcharges in ef- 
><] five years. Mortgages, of course, will have f = P 8 an ontractors 
- . . ect. 
to be amortized. It must be understood that , ' F 
T- these are for individual homes and not The tariff, carload basis, per one thousand Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
Ww speculative in any way. There will be no board feet on through shipments to points in kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
Ss second mortgages and the lot will have to Illinois, Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri has and attend to collection of invoices. 
| be free and clear. : : been set as follows: Up to and including 42 
Oo Urging the formation of mortgage companies feet in length, $16.83; 43 to 60 feet, inclusive, Special department handling export lumber shipments 
es of this character, Mr. Baldwin said: $21.04; 61 to 80 feet, inclusive, $25.25, and over 
p- You can realize how impossible it would 80 feet, $29.46. 
1s : 
ce 
-_ a Pri Lumb 
4 ensus Frices on Lumber--1923 to 1932 
re - * i " ‘ 
™ Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 23.—The following are average mill values of lumber as reported by 
: manufacturers to the Bureau of the Census, and, thanks to the courtesy of the chief statistician of 
re the Bureau, those for 1932 are here made available about a year before they would normally be 
or published : 
e- ) Softwoods: 1923 1924 1925 192 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 
“a eg Sere $27.62 $27.66 $26.65 $25.64 $25.92 $25.40 $25.49 $26.72 $19.34 $19.32 
o. CO ances detonsies 37.56 38.74 38.80 37.28 34.39 38.32 34.83 31.1 24.08 24.55 
Is ee ee 44.61 p+: +444 Et: 39.91 36.18 35.29 33.10 30. 64 24.62 
, pours Vit. cicess 26.99 22.08 5 17 19.45 19.02 20.05 16.91 12.05 10.63 ., . 
Hemiock .......... 26.21 23.35 21.58 20.23 19.06 18.84 18.90 17.04 1413 12.39 __ Whe appting Ge ont of cone 
Larch (Tamarack). 21.98 20.82 18.25 17.77 17.69 18.84 18.35 17.18 14.18 10.76 ing buyers for furniture factories, sash 
. comeere yy ae ee had ras a ety gH aie ie e+: toes and door plants, retail yards, etc. 
SOOO. «656400028 3.05 35.§ 33.8 3.§ 33.3 31.35 31. 30.3: 9. 24.33 . - 
mn EE swive nn cuaee 31.44 30.18 27.98 27.27 26.59 26.50 28.64 23.66 23.00 17.73 Wo catky you, ton, Geamme wo epediiiioe 
Sugar Pine ........ 45.33 40.54 44.79 48.45 43.22 39.06 43.08 38.10 28.76 26.26 in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 
ZOnOW FIMO 6 sce 0 29.82 26.55 oy 46 26.54 23.77 26.35 26.47 23.52 16.99 13.32 sol 
/ Westn. Yellow Pine 33.09 27.71 7.70 26.63 26.04 20.00 20.63 17.57 20.48 16.88 —_— We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
c- White Fir......... 23.84 21.69 oe 51 20.15 19.92 28.71 29.87 27.81 14.94 12.23 Flcoring Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 
cs j White Pine........ 34.85 32.66 32.58 31.36 29.90 24.62 25.66 21.06 24.71 21.58 ye “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
on Softwoods ....... $16.74 $13.94 Order in straight or mixed cars. 
ME fore avsues biti sale ee ae ae vue seez 17.66 |] FHE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
X- ee Sa: 50.35 49.54 48.46 48.07 43.83 45.61 43.14 39.72 41.06 28.74 & LUMBER COMPANY 
Basswood ......... 45.60 41.94 39.76 37.07 39.84 9.72 39.88 35.31 28.54 23.81 
ed CC eer 29.95 29.21 27.84 27.21 28.63 28.39 25.89 22.93 17.97 A, RENNES 
d, DEN cc idakpansxais 43.33 43.83 41.68 40.80 41.03 40.30 39.35 36.39 30.95 26.26 Cotas Gini FJ. Genes Lumber On. 
Buckeye bees na ea ae a eoce ee ecee cee eoee evee eoce ecce eoee 19.23 Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten, 518 Lumber Exch 
iT, i op Oe at ndash re ae ae wien ‘eapuietn 7 ait 29.28 - : 
y- | ol ee 29.75 25.07 30.37 29.54 29.35 31.09 29.51 23.91 22.50 17.87 
t Cottonwood ...... 30.19 29.43 26.70 34.47 30.92 27.54 29.70 22.73 19.54 16.49 
as RN sce pe trac ett 43.53 38.63 36.41 37.13 36.22 37.89 35.28 30.20 25.37 19.07 
ts en weres ineeveanws een 33 . er peer ee ees er ne es 17.67 
ickory 46.39 52.24 39.25 51.5 37.08 38.83 40.33 33.00 32.65 29.85 
a Locust. ............ a i. eae abe < wa sae Som BHI VON PLATEN-FOX 
> | aenetio Pe ae wvae nxGin terme aman eee or er er tate 19.84 
es MEE sstccesee pine asia ee eat tas aes oe occas ees 
Maple as 41.59 40.36 39:18 37.21 35.35 36.31 36.93 3445 28:86  22'82 COMPANY 
1i< } = al hai ak iar Cel wie 39.08 36.13 37.00 35.57 35.72 35.23 38.43 29.29 27.68 Lar +4 . 
i TS ap aoe ac Laer eis as ‘is ee 1.08 ; 
to | Gum, Red and Sap. 32.35 30.24 31.39 33.73 32.81 31.91 34.42 27.67 22.68 *16.84 Iron Mountain, Mich. 
yt- rae aa sei ie eens bry = ag t ors ao ee Sag? art og ds Hat 22.40 18.71 7 
eee 4.§ 8 a 6.7 4.45 51 5.39 3.47 19.05 17.40 
nt wae ape ee ae 109.38 103.66 111.53 113.57 111.64 112.54 119.15 100.75 90.44 ey 4 PRapadaatepene of A 
= VEMOW ccocvcccecece uses eae eens eens “me jcah sii 16.04 
€ Yellow Poplar..... 51.29 44.38 43.44 38.63 38.58 40.90 41.66 35.19 30.02 26.02 P 
y, Other and not Spec. : Sean ete isa ane ae ae sade oo sar NORTHERN 
on Hardwoods $28.00 $22.45 HARDWOODS 
All Kinds..........$31.78 $28.57 $28.02 $27.34 $25.80 $25.61 $26.94 $22.81 $18.56 $15.12 
| 





*Red gum only. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 











SOUTHERN PINE 





























East and west side mills have reported the following average f. 0. b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber 
Exchange, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period Oct. 11-14, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the 
month to date have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 

West East West East West East West East West East West East 
Side Side| Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Drop Siding, Stand- Rough Finish, No. 2 Shiplap and No. 2 Shortleaf No. 2 Longleaf 
Lengths ard Lengths, 1x6” 10-20’ Boards, Std. Leth. Dimension , Dimension 
1x3” rift— No. 117 B&better Shortl’t— 2x4” _, | 2x4" - 
B&better Bé&better.. 32.17 eene Inch thick— 1x8” ee 21.93 22.49 12, & 14 oe 22.86 21.21 12 & 14°. .°33.75 24.45 
i mae - he eae 96.97 980.76 67 .nccce 38.69 prendeit » * 91 ¢ 22°]  eiennen BE.Sk BB.06 16? .nccces *25.88 *%23.13 
Shortleaf..*49.44 47.00 g” 38.83 54.50 1x10 1.91 22.10, Pe E. 
Longleaf.. . 55.00 Assorted patterns o “aii EC 92-9") Longleaf— 2x6 ’ 2x6 
B&better.. 34.53 33.00 10” ...... NE boas ; 12 & 14 18.00 17.11j49 »« ’ #195 ware 
No. 1— N 1 * 99 9¢ 30.22 Sm .. 57.00 ee *22.12 22.47 16’ 18.63 18.72 12, & 14’. .°19.50 21.75 
z » beeoose ou. 0U.22 ” 99 Pc lll taal Mla “ co en “ewe: eee 2.0 24.00 
Shortleaf.. .... *40.00} Te 1x10 22:74 22.00] oxge * {16° . #22°50 *24 
No. 2... + 90.00; Suetneee Rum, Casing, Baxe & Jamb 12 & 14’.. 21.05 20.00 | 2x8 ' 
B&better 0-20’ No. 2 Boards, 1x12” | 16’ ....... 20.21 20.00 12) & 14’. 23.13 
1x3" fat Inch thick— Ravetter, Standard Length 2x10” Oe scewhans 24.50 
= 7 of , 9 %%, ” 
sas ne cp LE onkecas 41.75 41.13 -.-++ 47.75 ...-|snortieaf.. 27.78 23.76| 12, % 14’-- 21-27 21.00) 2x10 - 
B&better.. 38.47 37.93] ¢” 39.8 3°38 1x5&10 .. 58.00 54.50 299 @7 51) 16" «eee 22.73 20.88) 19 & 14'..*2267 ..., 
—"s 03242 32941 $0.98 rat Longleaf..*29.67 30.21) 5.19» 16 #9600 24.33 
Wb Beene: 24.75 21.47! 10” 3 stidie 47.53 46.78 No. 1 Fencing and 12, & 14’ 19.87 at 2x12” oo hee 
1x4” . a weed 61.60 60.25 Boards, 10-20’ we} Caeoseat re 23.64 22.88 12 & 14’.. 25.00 #9975 
ae Fitt— 5&6/4 thick— 1x4” ..... 31.55 32.8! —— BY secsase 26.56 .. 
B&better 4. 6. 8” 51.54 *45.00 1x6” . 34.14 25 58! 2x4” No. 1 Longleaf 
Shortleaf..°44.39 ..../5@10" .._) 58.00 *53.31 1x8” |...) 32.35 35.15(12,& 14’.. 24.78 24.50 Dimension , 
PF  escnes 73.33 *60.00 1x10” 32°50 39.22.16" ....--. 25.44 26.00) oy 4m Timbers, 20° & Under. 
= —e 1x12” 47.00 49.80, 2x6” 12, & 14’.. 26.00 26.00] | ae ” 
_ — 14’.. 22.41 22.00) 16’ ....... 28.00 25.33] Lon —_ 
B&better.. 37.87 37.88 Tyee tne a 50 No. 1 Shiplap, 10-207 | 16) — 14": 345 24-00] 2x6" _ (3x4 & 4x4” 25.13 26.00 
Fee 11 32.85] gv “""*"° 3650 |... \1x8” ..... 30.24 x8” 12 & 14’.. 24.00 23.25]4x6—8x8”. 23.13 24.72 
No, 2..... coe RO, OF wccows ; 38.00 1x10” -*35.75 12 & 14’.. 23.52 23.00 Oe see anee *27.00 25.25 | 3&4x10” cee tl-08 oan 
| MO ee 43.00! ~~ > £9.90 ou. 2x8” 5x10—-10x10” .... %32.98 
_ Cots Standard | 50.00 *54.00;No. 2 Fencing. Stand-| 16’ ....... 23.61 24.00/73 @ 14°..924.75 24.38 5x12-12x12” |... *42.05 
en s ’ i 4 096 8 oa 
_ Plaster Lath — sname »| 2x10 6 _— 36.83 36.26 Shortleaf— 

4x4 %x1%” TT Te 18.30 18.07 49" ...... 27.89 *24. 2x10 B. 7 

B&better.. *24.00 Ly * 1x6"&C.M. 19.79 20.20 | = aa 27.00 25.00 . *27.00 27.75 |3x4 & 4x4” 23.18 *20.54 

 ' Ae 3.58 3.76 4". 25. pe ne ; ae ¢ 99 7 
mm Bisees *26.00 *26.25 No. 2 3.00 *2.90 ov P aaa 95.42 *293.50/14’ .....-- R93 30.75 ea - 21.49 ye 
sas es ee : ‘ artition, Standard Sr setae eu 29.5 32.75 3&4x10” .. 28. 
% x4°— ' Casing & Base, 10-20’ Lengths 2x12” 2x12” 5x10—10x10"2 oe 
3&better.. 30.05 30.00 B&better, %x4”— +} & 14’.. 28.00 25.50)12 & 14’..*35.10 33.69 3&4x12’ Q 
is a6ixves 28.50 28.56 1x4 & 6” 48.75 50.25' B&better.. 38.50 .... 16’ .......  * Bk 8 7" 38.75 38.75 5x12- 12x12” 29. 65 

' i 
AR DOUGLAS FIR lot quotations, Memphis, 

Seattle, Wash., Oct. 21.—Prices for red [Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] ag | pay oan Beotine: 4 
ony ft in mixed’ cars, new bundling, 8 Portland, Ore., Oct. 24.—Prices of straight #x2\%” x1 1%” O33, x1 
° foot o. b, mill, are: and mixed cars of fir, delivered on a 62% | Clr. qtd. wht...$105.00 00 $54.00 

Beveled Siding, %-inch cent rate, from actual sales, direct only, Oct. Clr. qtd. red. 90.00 33:00 +5200 54.00 
Clear “a “KR” 19 to 21, are reported as follows by the Davis | Sel. qtd. wht 70.00 65.00 47.00 45.00 
4-Inch iintiiiinamell $22.00 $20.00 $17.00 | Statistical Bureau: Sel atd red... 65.00 60.00 47.00 45.00 
PEMGR ccccccceccs ee . 19.00 , r. pln. wht... id t i . 
DD cocbousancdes 27.00 25.00 20.00 Vertiont aaa ™ Clr. pin. red..-. 65.00 58.00 48.00 45.00 
r e n. wht... a . . . 
Clear Bungalow a se inch | 2X4” eereeereseee sees $47.25 $43.00 “at Sel. pin. red.... 62.00 50.00 46.00 39.00 
ON i 37.00 °$34.00 Flat Grain Flooring No. } com. wht. 47.00 41.00 =oF00 | sa.0e 
10-inch "47.00 ; B&btr Cc D No. 1 com. red.. 47.00 41.00 33.00 33. 
+ ines Watshwcvaeanewhame uae i+ 44.00 1x4” 25 50 33.25 No COM. cee 22.00 20.00 18.00 be 
MINCE cecccccsccesccceseseces ° tee a ee oe ee eee 24 ( a aa ee x2” %x1%” x2” 
Finish, B&better BEST scecenesensaccees oe a Clr. qtd. wht............ $80.00 $80.00 $95.00 
$28 or S4S : Mixed Grain geet - Clr. atd. red.........00 73.00 73.00 85.00 
or Rough | 1X4” .......----++--+- $49.50 | Sel. qtd. wht............ 60.00 60.00 65.00 
rt al (inc cb etessJebbeesneooenwe coe 32:83 Ceiling hoe ats wee. Sie ar tee aig hes oe-es oo-22 et 
errr TT err Te TT eee ooseseeve i POM” o6kc cr etiwacaanes Ee 27.50 r. PIM. WNL.....---- eee . . . 
1x14, 16&18” (average)...... seweeee oo UMD 1 OGRE” 0... cccccersccess 36.00 31.50 Clr, pln. red........-.+- 63.00 63.00 65.00 
(ROBE hx pyte pce etenappaiedabate . 100.00 Drop Sidin 4 6” Sel. pln. wht............ 58.00 58.00 62.00 
DE <ésekaubbnaneesennn tuskesous + 105.00 06 rop rig x . 7  } oh pabegea 58.00 58.00 56.00 
106 vee e cece eee eeeees 3 36.50 31.50 | No. 1 com. wht.......... 40.00 40.00 39.00 
Celling or Flooring EDO Avscbedensnumenenes 39:00 37.50 ee No. 1 com. red.......... 40.00 40.00 39.00 
BEE (Keb eeccecsasans Tey T Teer ree $30.00 Commen Bearés ” Stiptap _ SS eS eee 22.00 22.00 as 
Discount on Moldings 7 x6” x 1x10” x12” New York delivered prices may be obtaine 
Madge from ixé” and under...... nas ewee 64 = 1 se eeees $31.25 a ¥ 3 = "eas by. acing. to n $40: fo yotnch, tags ntook 
ee See Gamer Geer ccccecaseasbeas 54 sswe SF seevces 6t.08 7.75 2 : or nc or inc 
Additional discount for 10,000 feet or No. 3 ...-.-. 23:00 34150 24.50 ress Chiengo delivered prices may be obtained 
Se SP Osa vkswdcnccuenabvasicas “i Dimension by adding to the above: For }i-inch stock, 
Clear Lattice 5/16” 4 to 16’ No. 1, 2” i 14’ 16’ 18° 20’ oe; ter B-ineh, $8; ter B-ineh, 95.00. 
100 lin, ft. ~ ia a 
MAAN... <s scnnbnsnwdsdnnwaaveewvane tenet $6.26 | 4" -.--. $31.50 $31.75 $32.50 $33.50 $34.25 

a” mt. atawe 31.06 31.¢ 31.75 31.25 2.75 

GR sicosscscccacsactecsensscesetseees eo) S:::: Be Se 22 83 on RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
ee ee : Me aemea 33.00 33.00 33.50 34.50 34.00 Seattle, Wash., Oct. 21.—Following are 
Beem ors 32.75 33.25 33.75 34.25 34.25 average prices, direct to the trade, on car- 
6x4", $31. 50; 10’, 'g30.7 75. load or part carload lots, f. o. b. mill, all 
hank cae 3, a) "= ee $21.00 prices being based on four bundles to the 


WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AmMertcan LumperMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 25.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
De ‘aedene $50.00 gg eee $20.00 
i” spteeaas 34.00 ares 21.90 
1x6—10” 42.00 eer 23.00 

Bevel siding— 10/4 1.1222) 28.00 
ee $21.00 BP ecdevecs 31.00 
%x6” Flat. gr. 20.00 OS Serre 4.00 
%x6” Vert. gr. 24.00 Green box..... 14.00 





MAPLE FLOORING 





Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 

y ste as follows on northern hard maple 
ooring, f. o. b. cars Sneilins, Mich., basis: 
First Second Third 

wt” steccsaeetaaed $68.00 $57.00 $40.00 


No. 1 Common Rough &/or Surfaced Timbers 
3x3 to 4x12” to 20’ 33.50 
5x5 to 12x12” 


to 40’ 


WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 








Portland, Ore., Oct. 21.—Log market quo- 
tations: 
Fir, yellow: $10, $14, $18. 


Fir, red: Ungraded, $12; small, 


$10. 
Hemlock: Ungraded, 


Red Cedar: Depending on quality, $12@13. 

Spruce: No. 1, $16@17; No. 2, $11@12; No. 
3, $8@9 

Seattle, Oct. 21.—Average prices of logs: 

Fir: No. 1, $19-17; No. 2, $15-13; No. 3, 
$11-9. 


Cedar: Shingle logs, $13; yar logs, $19. 


Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3 , $7.5 
Spruce: No. 1, $18-17; " No. .y Sit 13; No. 
3, $10-9. 


square: New grades, per square, 


Washington, Oregon and 


Royals, 24”— British Columbia 
N 1 





i A We eeeeees WOT dense $3.40—3.65 

a rer 2.20-—2.40 

SS a rer 2.15 
Perfections, 18”, 5/2%"— 

 Sesateeseendecees 2.90-3.00 

To. De ee oteildrk gon ga are en 2.45 

REE acu oh wha kak bowen 1.75 
Eureka— 

DOSED vtnviaeonense 2.85 

SLE Srceeens a eevwen as 2.10 

RIE | si ertarihieria w arakc ara ait eames 1.70 
16"— 

I och ria rid ae Se we GE Dice 2.60-—2.65 

rere re 2.15 

 *= eee re 1.70—1.85 
Dimensions, 5”, 5/2-16"— 

- tp NSC Sener 3.15 

4) ee 2.75 
Dimensions, 6”, 4/2-24"— 

Uy i orien ks de hata de oe 3.65 
Bipensteans, 6” oe 

Be. Bo céstasvtevssacess 3.50 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hard- 


woods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 
BIRCH— 
FAS. Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 ...-$ 60.00 $45.00 $35.00 $26.00 $18.00 
5/4 ..-- 65.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 19.00 
6/4 70.00 55.00 45.00 35.00 20.00 
4 cee «TERS 65.00 55.00 40.00 20.00 
10/4 95.00 80.00 70.00 50.00 ace 
12/4 105.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 
16/4 150.00 135.00 115.00 nae 
5/8 51.00 41.00 28.00 22.00 
3/4 53.00 43.00 30.00 23.00 
Bass woop— 
4/4 60.00 50.00 37.00 28.00 20.00 
5/4 63.00 53.00 40.00 30.00 22.00 
6/4 68.00 58.00 42.00 30.00 22.00 
8/4 75.00 65.00 50.00 32.00 22.00 
10/4 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 ree 
12/4 95.00 85.00 70.00 50.00 ERS 
Ke watnaie 4/4 No. 1&better, $65.00; or on 
grades F AS $75. 00; No. 1, $55.00; 5/4 No. 
1&better, $70.00; or on grades FAS, $80.00; 
No. 1, $60.00. 
HARD MAPLE— 
4/4 .... 60.00 45.00 35.00 27.00 16.00 
5/4 65.00 50.00 40.00 32.00 17.00 
6/4 70.00 55.00 45.00 32.00 17.00 
8/4 75.00 60.00 50.00 32.00 18.00 
9/4 ° 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 wee 
10/4 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 
12/4 110.00 95.00 75.00 40.00 
16/4 150.00 135.00 105.00 wake 
AsSH— 
4/4 .... 50.00 40.00 32.00 24.00 18.00 
5/4 ....- 55.00 45.00 35.00 26.00 20.00 
6/4 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 20.00 
8/4 65.00 55.00 43.00 32.00 20.00 
Sorr ELM— 
FAS No. 1&sel. No. 2 No. 3 
4/4. 45.00 30.00 24.00 19.00 
5/4 . 50.00 35.00 26.00 20.00 
6/4 . 50.00 35.00 26.00 21.00 
8/4. 55.00 40.00 28.00 21.00 
10/4 65.00 45.00 30.00 ees 
12/4 . 75.00 55.00 35.00 
SorrT MAPLE— 
FAS Selects No 1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 55.00 45.00 32.00 23.00 18.00 
5/4 60.00 45.00 38.00 25.00 19.00 
6/4 65.00 50.00 43.00 30.00 20.00 
8/4 70.00 55.00 48.00 30.00 20.00 
Rocs ELM-— 
FAS No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 .... 65.00 40.00 21.00 16.00 
5/4 .... 70.00 45.00 23.00 18.00 
6/4 75.00 50.00 23.00 19.00 
8/4 80.00 70.00 28.00 21.00 
10/4 90.00 80.00 50.00 iiaillat 
12/4 100.00 90.00 55.00 30.00 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 


mills, lower Michigan: 

FAS No. 1 & sel. 
5 SE $100.00 $ 70.00 
ee errr 105.0 75.00 
EER are: 110.00 80.00 
eT re 115.00 85.00 
Dl treet eneinedawaaund 125.00 95.00 
PEE d¢eh ei rwkatinn deere meee 135.00 105.00 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual sales 
were reported to the Western Pine Associa- 
tion by members during the period Oct. 1- 
15, inclusive. Averages include both direct 
and wholesale sales, and are based on speci- 
fied items only. Quotations follow: 

Ponderosa Pine 
SELEcTs S2 or 4S— 


5/4x8” 6/4x8” 

1x8” & wdr. & wadr. 

C @etect Bi:..... $39.58 ios $53.00 
D Select RL...... 36.19 $46.50 46.75 
oe, $2s— No. 1 No. 2 
ig sith aL al tae ek task i es $31.74 $36.08 

6/4 a itachi, wiles aS 30.70 23.21 
Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
| RRS ey $20.60 $19.57 
ET. WN ib ica cine tesmoddececeied 26.46 18.96 
No. 4, 4/4 common S2 or 4S RW&RL 13.24 


Idaho White Pine 


5&6/4x8” 
SELECT, S2 or 4S— 1x8” & wdr. 
ef OO a ee eee $46.13 ee 
of aa ogerarere 41.30 hs 
Comey. $2 or4S— No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
Bee, ha nenwnet Coad $34 4.75 $26.41 $18.90 
1x12” cl sa a ls oti 61.75 7.12 22.76 
No. 4, 4/4 common S82 or 4S RW&RL.. 13.51 
Sugar Pine 
Setects S2 or 4S— 1x8” 5/4x8” 6/4x8” 
& war. & wadr. & wdr 
PAbtr, Bis ..2-,. ee $66.25 
es Ss Oe $63. 50 $62.25 54.50 
D Select RL...... ahi ~“ 
one, s2s— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
ES ee 35.58 $29.23 $22.82 
6/4 eer ee ee 34. 61 28.15 21.58 
eS ae Sener 44.40 31.60 21.75 
Larch—Douglas Fir 
See.. B POON BOE onc 06 F006 Seis cuss $18.39 
Rem, E ROOM BH! oo ck dcesssvicceen 16.84 
No. 3 Common S2 or 4S 1x8” RL...... 14.49 
Vertical gr. flooring, C&btr. 4” RL.. 27.81 





CHICAGO MOVEMENT 


Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber 
and shingles, in thousands, were reported by 
L. C. West, statistician, of the Board of 
Trade, for the five weeks, Sept. 4 to Sept. 20, 
inclusive, and for the year to date, Jan. 1 to 
Sept. 1, 1933, with comparative figures for 














the corresponding periods of 1932: Receipts 
Ship- Above 

Lumber— Receipts ments Shipments 
Sept. 4 to) 1933 75,604 28,885 46,719 
Sept. 30 §1932 51,931 19,396 32,535 
Ine. or dec.... +23,673 +9,489 §+14,184 
Jan. 1 tol 1933 690,977 228,664 462,313 
Sept. 30 §1932 539,634 210,212 329,422 
Ine. or dec +151,3 +18,452 §+132,891 
Shingles— 
Sept. 4 to] 1935 20,601 18.072 2.529 
Sept. 30 §1932 14,185 12,207 1,978 
Inc. or dec.... + 6,416 +5,865 §+551 
Jan. 1 to} 1933 140,398 120,844 19.554 
Sept. 30 §1932 80,919 103,065 $22,146 
Ine. or dec.... +59,479 +17,779 §+ 41,700 

*Shipments above receipts. _ 

§Last figure in each group gives difference 


between 1933 and 1932 net receipts. 
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News Letters 











(Continued from Page 46) 


buying of items of shed stock by the retail 
yards, and railroad buying is fairly satis- 
factory, with prices, however, remaining un- 
changed. 


Hardwood representatives report buying as 
spotty, but that inquiry is somewhat better. 
Oak flooring purchases are still light. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Southern Pine—Inquiries have shown an 
increase. Some are coming from the Fed- 
eral Government. Railroad orders are com- 
ing in more regularly and are principally for 
car materials. There has also been a better 
demand for 6-, 8- and 10-inch plank in mer- 
chantable grade. The latest inquiries call 
for a more assorted list. Industrial orders 
have shown some improvement; inquiries 
from the North are slackening off now, and 
the principal buying is in the Carolinas and 
other southern States. Yards along the At- 
lantic seaboard and the adjoining interior 
States are putting in a larger stock. Florida 
yards have been quite active, due to an ex- 
pected increase in tourist trade. Prices are 


not’ exactly satisfactory but the trend is 
upward. 
Cypress inquiries are in large volume. 


There is a good demand from the middle 
West for yard stocks. The eastern yards are 
also sending out more inquiries. Southern 
yards are buying more. The mills will show 
much larger order files. The railroads are 
taking quite a number of cars of siding and 
roofing. Industrial orders are holding their 
own. There has been a very noticeable in- 
crease in demand for rough cypress, such as 
heavy timbers for construction, and plank- 
ing for railroad crossings. There has also 
been a noticeable increase in demand for 
FAS, and a slight increase in that for No. 
1 common. Pecky continues in excellent de- 
mand, at good prices. Shingles and lath are 
also very strong. Prices of large mills as 
a whole are firm, with an upward trend. The 
smaller mills are making some concessions 
to sell lower grades, but their prices on the 
whole are steady. 


Hardwoods enjoy a very good demand. 
Orders are in larger volume than for many 
months. Many orders have to be refused, due 
to shortages. The mills have been running 


full allotted time, so are rounding out as- 
sortments. Oak is especially strong, with 
inquiries and orders unusually heavy. Do- 


mestic business as a whole is very good, and 
exporters are having some difficulty in buy- 
ing high grades. 





SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4 
FicureED Rep GuM— RED ‘= = 
Pin. No.1 & Qtd. No. 2 R 
ote OE Aitaawee: Pobaediiownd sceaabadtaes com. ..... 45.00 
ae dee Pin. FAS.. 60.254 
SED Git — . No. 1&sel. 44.00@ 
Se eae CO PRIM Sie setatiwns sennasecener 62.00 No. 2com. 29.50@ 
De, See. See GD 3 vsccdcccvaers S820 8ereog ar 50.00@ 54.00 MIxEeD OAK— 
ro: aee., Ghee See Ce # KedSESoMURO Ss Genie wine — +... 91.50 
No. 1&sel. 48.00@ 48.50 LOCCRORACEDG PVAehbtesione Chet weawreee Sd. wormy. 38.00 
; No. Dosa): DCE - So niececnteve wehesavedewnw. aawlakwwaeeeen ASH 
Sap GumM— = 50.00 
Qtd. FAS.. 52.00@ 54.50 ............ 55.00 54.75@ 64.50 No. 1&sel.. 37.00 
No. 1&sel. 39.75@ 47.50 ............ 45.75 44.50@ 53.75 No. 2 com.. 28.00 
ee ia a i ae DekGa Bh  arabawwedinns 33.5 s 
OFT MAPLE— 
a ee ee ee re eR es ee 7 ~se] 53.25 
yeep 46.25@ 54.75 51.75@ 55.50 2.0.00... cece eee eeece nan lé&sel.. 53.25 
No. 1&sel. 36.25@ 46.25 42.5 a @£§; :+§« i 4 £ ‘Seema seheas a ~ 
No. 2 com. 28.50 tok eee ee eee Pin, FAS.. 48.25 
POPLAR No. 1&sel. 36.75 
OPLAR— uM » 97.75 
DT ee pec ccencena adievanndievar 74.25 He. 3 com, 51.15 
i RR SEITE WERE ckkkdicccwcs orhevacarvesd seneeace dine Hickory— 
BLACK Gum— FAD cece eee er ees 
WTS, Scisincicuas cosdteuconkse vacuums 59.50 eek BOOMs: oe 20> 
MEUMRE cteconciinss seinmcubenutes SESE STRR oaks hcxiscs Coe Tete— . .. 
a ee = —=—=—S—~S«C RRR, SELSREPMEMEER Rekence Sluis No. 3 ..... 19.75 
ee Kare rerdecvER:. aeeceneteawe —skeVenwien kes WILLOW— 7 
eee Se, parte cece oes Sob te te ee weer ere k \ 7 eer 47.75 
White Oak— MAGNOLIA— = 
i a RU RMI oc. vane oS lara, ute encn Ge wilewiletaw” bbevaraleaiatna wala EE 64.50 
i i, MS | sco literati Sewchi@cbiadeti) obi attain hare be No. 1&sel 37.00 
I a na ge i ci gm ee cea eo ae ie, 2 GO... 400 a0'0% 
zi SR ne he CS Sr ee ie et ns PECAN— 
RU a rte a ayaie s e Ae oe ied oh ai aes eye err 
Ee ME pe A ee ee ee ee re ee ae kes De - BEES sc SB ravees 


prices on southern hardwoods reported Oct. 


20, Chicago basis: 





4 5/4 6/4 8/4 

Dee Sn aextnmaheak. ciaecipeain 

Serre: .. 65.25 

SE aca ebanchs Sivxatgaeese, Tapa eeeenmes 
Gaivaceriie. 2enreeteael 59.75@ 75.25 
ees Eeanpesihe ss 42.75 
ae = =i iwi a aero 32.75 

edie 71.75 ery eee ant 

eee 46.25 jeans ss or oes aK 
Cee ee Te ee ee er 65.75 

- soe ake eatte 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA 
Lumber Co. 
Finance Co 


San Diego—West-King-Peterson 
changed name to Peterson Lumber & 


MAINE. Bethal and Dixfield—N. S. Stowell & 
Co. (Inc.) succeeded by Stowell-MacGregor Cor- 
poration, manufacturers of spools and novelties. 


Dover-Foxcroft—John 
succeeded by Stowell-MacGregor Corporation. 
MICHIGAN. Lowell—Hoyt Lumber Co. prop- 
erty and business taken over by Lowell Lumber & 
Supply Co., which will consolidate the two yards. 
_ OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—Stocks and build- 
ings of the Public Market Lumber Co. and the 
Charles P. Hughes Lumber Co. have been pur- 
chased by the Kiowa Lumber Co., also of Okla- 
homa City. Both stocks have been moved to the 
Kiowa yard and the old yards discontinued. 
OREGON. Amity—F. G. Mauser Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Jensen Bros. 
Hillsboro—G. H. P. Lumber Co. sawmill has been 
leased to Hillsboro Lumber Co. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. Selby—Selby 
succeeded by Central Lumber Co. 


TENNESSEE. 3rownsville—T. A. Freeman saw- 
mill purchased by Chickasaw Wood Products Co. 
of Memphis, who will cut heading. 

CANADA. Toronto—T. H. Hancock, of T. H. 
Hancock (Ltd.) purchased from G. T. Clarkson, 
trustee of the Mageau Lumber Co. (Ltd.) the stock 
of white and red pine lumber amounting to about 
8,000,000 feet, as well as 2,000,000 pieces of lath 
at Field and Sturgeon Falls, Ont. A new company 
is being planned to take over the sawmill and 
store at Field, as well as the plant and equipment 
of the old firm. The name of the new company 
will probably be the Mageau-Murray Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), comprised of Z. Mageau and Alex. Murray. 


Incorporations 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Advance Store 
Fixture Co. incorporated as Advance 
Equipment Co. 


LOUISIANA, 


MacGregor Corporation 


Lumber Co 


& Office 
Fixture & 


Opelousas—St. La y “4 

Prat ery ) andry Cooperage 

Shreveport—Crawford Manufacturing Co.; $100.- 

000. Lumber and furniture. Ww. Crawford, 
Waco, Tex., interested. 


MICHIGAN. Grand Haven—John Rocks Carving 
Co.; $30,000. To manufacture furniture frames. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Concord Lumber Co.: 
to deal in lumber. Care of Joseph Isaacs, Wheeler 
Point Rd. and Delancy St. 

Newark—Groge Lumber & Supply Co. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Rosoff Lumber Corpo- 


ration; $10,000. Care of J. Kronovet, 302 Broad- 
way, Manhattan. 
New York City—Arkay Lumber Co. Incorpora- 


tors: Janet C. Stone, Harry A. Fallis and Barnett 
Parker, all of 450 7th Ave., New York City. 

New York City—Thomas H. Tesauro Lumber & 
Coal Co.; $10,000. Incorporators: Thomas H 
Nicholas and Josephine Tesauro, all of 1811 East 
15th St., Brooklyn. 

South Dayton—Erie Lumber Co.; $5,000. Incor- 
porators: W. H. Bayliss, Buffalo, N. 4 and 
Rolland W. White, Cleveland, Ohio. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Cleveland—Thompson Ve- 
neer Co.; $50,000. To manufacture and sell all 
kinds of veneer and building materials, wholesale 
and retail. Incorporators: F. N. Moore, Cleve- 
land; W. M. Kincaid, Maxton; Lloyd D. Rivers, 
and Lizzie Wells Rivers, both of Chesterfield, S. C. 


Charlotte—D. Draddy & OCo.; $50,000. Wood 
carving. David Draddy interested. 
Charlotte—Wade Manufacturing Co.; $100,000. 
Woodworking. 

Sanford—Gunter Furniture Co.; $25,000. F. W. 
Gunter interested. 

OKLAHOMA. Shawnee—Mason Lumber Co.; 
$25,000. Incorporators: Albert Mason, Katherine 


Mason and John 8S. Mason, of Oklahoma City. 


OREGON. Portland—Ernest Cullen Murphy 
(Inc.); $10,000. Ermgest Cullen Murphy, 544 East 
lith Ave. N., interested. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia—Hazard-Law- 
ton (Inc.); $5,000. 


Building supplies. Care of 


Cc. H. P. Carless, 124 E. Wellen St. 

TEXAS. Port Arthur—Martin Lumber Corpora- 
tion; $5,000. Incorporators: Mrs. Fannie Martin. 
W. 8S. Martin and R. R. Stafford. 


VIRGINIA. Richmond—Standard Timbers Cor- 
poration; $25,000. To deal in timber and timber 
products. George P. Hayes, president. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Mills—Hogue-Williamson 
Co. has started construction of a new hardwood 
mill in Ouachita County; main offices will be main- 


Eagle 


tained in Camden. The mill will cut dimension 
stock for furniture factories and will ship much 
of its output to factories in the East. A portion 


of the plant and shed used by the Rockwell Red- 
wood Screen Co. will be utilized and the hardwood 
plant from Mississippi is being moved to Eagle 
Mills. Paul Hogue, of Mount Holly, Miss., will 
be general manager. 
CALIFORNIA. Oakland—Bay City Box Co., 19th 
Ave. and 10th St., will rebuild recently burned 
box factory, at cost of about $40,000. . 
KENTUCKY. Mt. Sterling—Home Lumber Co. 
will erect modern mill, shop and warehouse. Head- 
quarters of company at Winchester, Ky. 
OREGON. Coquille—Smith Wood Products (Inc.) 
is erecting a modern, electrically operated sawmill. 


VIRGINIA. Norfolk—M. T. Blassingham & Co. 





Soe hy plans rebuilding sawmill and main storage 
sneda,. 
WASHINGTON. Leavenworth—H. J. Merz, 


manager of the Nason Creek Mill Co.’s plant which 
was destroyed by fire in 1932, announced plans 
for a new plant, to be constructed 15 miles west 
of Leavenworth, where the company has acquired 
a large stand of timber. 

Seattle—The Seattle Export Lumber Co. plans 
erecting addition to mill, to house resaw installa- 
tion, 

CANADA. Ontario, Toronto—Hawk Lake Indus- 
tries (Ltd.) plan pulp and lumber plant to cost 
about $40,000. 

Ontario, Windsor—McLean Lumber Co. plans re- 
constructing sawmill, at cost of $40,000. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Long Beach—Service Lumber Co. 
has engaged in hardwod flooring business at 3757 
E. Anaheim St. 

Napa—D. G. Penzotti will establish a 
yard on the St. Helena Highway, 
Napa Union High School. 


lumber 
opposite the 
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Keeney; retail. Purchasing department at Cotton 
& Hanlon, Odessa, N. Y. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Mocksville—T. J. Caudell 
has opened a new lumber plant. 

WASHINGTON. Coulee—A. A. Elmore is estab- 
lishing a lumber yard near this city. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—South Side Wrecking 
Co., 3420 W. Pierce St. 


Casualties 


Calera—Stephenson Lumber Co, 
sawmill and planing mill destroyed by 
J. M. Stephenson, Birmingham, operated the 


ALABAMA. 
dry kiln, 
fire. 
plant. 


FLORIDA. Pensacola—Practically the _ entire 
stock of the Weis-Patterson Lumber Co., including 
13,000,000 feet of cypress and 2,000,000 feet of 
mahogany lumber, as well as 30 small dwellings 
of employees, two garages and a store, were de- 
stroyed by fire, with a loss of $1,000,000. Insured. 

NEW YORK. Depew—Depew Lumber Co.’s 
main building, machinery and equipment destroyed 
by fire, together with about 75 percent of the 
lumber stored in the yard. Loss estimated at 
$45,000, partly covered by insurance. 


Hymeneal 


SIMS-PORTER.—Walter S. Sims, who re- 
cently moved from Memphis, Tenn., to be- 
come manager of the T. L. Shannon Bros. 


Lumber Co. at Helena, Ark., was married 














2 City—Servi t Co. to Miss Mary Porter of Helena on Sept. 30. 

ol tn ae cre en " The wedding was solemnized at the local 
NEW YORK, Cortland—Cotton, Hanlon & Catholic rectory. 

MAJ. ROBERT Y. STUART, 50, of Wash- president of the company. He was also a 


ington, D. C., chief of the S. Forestry 
Service, was killed Oct. 23 when he plunged 
seven stories from his office window to a 
parked automobile. He had come to the 
office only a short time before, and police 
believe that he lost his balance when he 
opened a window to cool the room. He was 
a graduate of Dickenson College and Yale 
University Forestry School, and entered the 
Forest Service in 1906, a year after it was 
founded by President Theodore Roosevelt. 
When America entered the World War he 
enlisted in the Engineer Corps, and was 
stationed at Paris, in charge of obtaining 
timber for the American army, a work done 
so well that he was cited by General Persh- 
ing. In 1919 he re-entered the Forest Service, 
and became its chief in 1928. In this capacity 
he has been a leading figure in the efforts 
to co-ordinate conservation efforts of Fed- 
eral and State Governments and private en- 
terprise. He was largely responsible for the 
Copeland report, which lays the foundation 
for a national program of forestry planning, 
and placed this report before Congress at its 
last session. He was one of the leading 
forestry advisers at the conservation confer- 
ence, the first session of which was held last 
week at the request of the lumber industry. 
Other major developments which he has di- 
rected and for which he has been responsible 
include: A comprehensive forest research 
program; improvement in the efficiency of 
the national forest administration, which re- 
sulted in the most effective fire control, and 
lowest losses, this year ever recorded; the 
primitive area and natural area policy, as- 
suring permanent stands of forest land un- 
touched by man’s changing hands and ma- 
chines; a new grazing policy for the national 
forests, under which livestock prices govern 
the fees; and the extension of national for- 
ests in eastern States. He was a leading 
exponent of Federally managed forests, and 
of equitable taxation of privately-owned tim- 
berlands. He was a member of the National 
Park & Planning Commission, and of the 
Society of American Foresters. 


STURGIS S. CUSHMAN, 84, former vice 
president of the E. B. Eddy Co. (Ltd.), Hull, 
P. Q., died recently. He had been in poor 
health for a long time and had retired from 
active business a few years ago. He settled 
in Hull when he was twelve years of age, 
and took his first job with the Eddy com- 
pany in 1867, planing boards for boxes in 
which matches were packed. Successively 
he became bookkeeper, cashier, a_ share- 
holder, a member of the board of directors, 
and finally vice president of the company. 
He is survived by one son. Mr. Cushman 
was widely known for his numerous bene- 
factions, for he took a great pleasure in 
doing good in a quiet way. In his will he 
left $2 to each of the 2,000 employees of the 
E. B. Eddy Co. as a “slight token of good- 
will.” 


Cc. SUMNER CARSON, 62, vice president of the 
Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Co., Eureka, Calif., 
died Oct. 7, of pneumonia. He was the son 
of the late William Carson, pioneer Califor- 
nia lumberman, and after the latter’s death 
a number of years ago, he was elected vice 


director of the Eel River & Bucksport Rail- 
road Co. and of the Bank of Eureka from 
1912 to 1914; and was active throughout his 
life in Eureka fraternal circles. Aside from 
his business activities he was known for his 
philanthropies and promotion of the con- 
servation of wild life and game in the region. 
Surviving are his widow and two brothers, 
J. Milton, of Eureka, and William W., of 
San Francisco. The entire staff of the Dol- 
beer & Carson Co. attended the last rites. 


HENRY W. REQUARTH, 69, president of 
the F. A. Requarth Lumber Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
died Oct. 10 at his home, where he had been 
confined for three months by illness. At an 
early age he left school to become associated 
in the lumber business with his father, who 
taught him lumber retailing in all its phases, 
and in 1910 the son became the president of 
the company. He actively directed its opera- 
tion until he became ill, and also took a 
prominent part in community affairs, as a 
member of the Builders’ Exchange and the 
Chamber of Commerce, and in the work of 
the Lutheran church of which he was a 
member. He had been a trustee of the Miami 
Valley Hospital since 1911. Survivors include 
three children, two sisters and a brother. 


HARTLEY AIKEN, 51, 
Aiken Lumber Co. and former president of 
the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Golf Associa- 
tion, died Oct. 21 at a hospital following an 
operation for an intestinal tumor. He had 
been in the lumber business since early man- 
hood. Up to about ten years ago when he 
formed the hardwood company which bore 
his name, Mr. Aiken was an executive of 
the Cherry Lumber Co. He was a prominent 
member of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, 
and his funeral, which took place at his resi- 
dence in Wyoming, Ohio, was attended by 
Thomas C. Matthews, president of the club, 
and a number of members of that organiza- 
tion and the golf association. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and two daughters. 


president of the 








ROY ERASTUS CHESSON, 42, of the Ches- 
son Manufacturing Co., Elizabeth City, N. C., 
died recently in an Asheville sanatorium of 
tuberculosis. As a boy he started working 
in the yards of the Foreman-Derrickson 
Veneer Co. and, with an interruption for 
service in the World War, climbed to the 
post of bookkeeper, yard foreman, and then 
a stockholder. He then entered the sash and 
door business for himself, and made his com- 
pany one of the most important establish- 
ments of its kind in eastern North Carolina. 
Henry Chesson, a brother, has returned home 
from Panama, where he lived for years, and 
has taken over the business, which is being 
operated as usual. 





JOHN HARVEY DOUGHERTY, 64, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Dougherty- 
Moss Lumber Co., St. Joseph, Mo., died sud- 
denly at his home Oct. 9, of a heart attack. 
He had gone to his office that morning, al- 
though he was not well, but found that he 
could not work and returned home. He was 


dressing to return to his office again when 
minutes 


he was stricken and died a few 
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later. He was the son of the late Alexander 
M. Dougherty, one of St. Joseph’s first lum- 
bermen, and grew up in the business. He 
became president of the company in 1925, 
when his father died. He also was a director 
of the Farmers’ & Traders’ Bank. 


A. S. COATS, 68, pioneer logging and shin- 
gle mill operator of Grays and Willapa Har- 
bors, died at his home in Raymond, Wash., 
Oct. 6, following a sudden heart attack. He 
had been identified with the lumber industry 
since the days of bull-team logging. He 
came west with his twin brother, Alfred, in 


1886 from Grandville, Mich., to settle on 
Grays Harbor, where they were both for 
many years identified with logging indus- 
tries. In 1907, A. S. Coats moved to Willapa 


Harbor, where he was for years operator of 
the A. S. Coats Shingle Co. He is survived 
by his widow and four children. 


WILLIAM B. 
the William 


PHILLIPS, 36, 
Cameron & Co. 


manager of 
(Iinc.) yard at 


Mart, Tex., was found dead in his home, 
Oct. 10, of a pistol wound evidently self- 
inflicted. Whether it was accidental or 


otherwise has not been determined. He had 
been manager of the yard for eleven years, 
and was active in the life of the community 
and company he served. 


JOSEPH COHEN, 62, who had been in the 
timber business for twenty-five years, died 
last week. He came to Colorado from New 
York as a small boy with his father, the late 
Samuel Cohen, who settled in Fairplay, Colo., 
and father and son were in the general mer- 
ecantile business there many years, until 
Joseph moved to Denver. 

V. S. WOOLEY, 70, former West 
manager of the Diamond Match Co., 
Calif., died Oct. 6 at Susanville, 
victim of a paralytic stroke. His reputation 
as a lumber authority was national. After 
leaving the Diamond Match Co. he was asso- 
ciated with S. M. Bump in a mill in Manilla. 


Coast 
Chico, 
Calif., a 


ARTHUR L. SMART, 59, lumber dealer and 
one of the leading business men of Kent- 
land, Ind., died recently at his home foilow- 
ing an illness of three weeks. He was well 
known for various philanthropies in Kent- 
land where he had resided since 1884. 

THOMAS COLOPY, 47, proprietor of the 
Buckeye Planing Mill, Coshocton, Ohio, died 
at his home Oct. 18 after two months’ illness, 
of pernicious anemia. In 1912 he took over 
the retail lumber and planing mill business 
which his father had founded. 








JOHN BOSKEN, 74, who founded the 
Bosken Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, more 
than twenty years ago, died Oct. 22 at a 
local hospital. He became ill shortly after 
his retirement from active business about 
six months ago. 

CLINTON A. SPITLER, general manager 
and treasurer of Miller Bros. (Inc.), Le- 


banon, Pa., died Oct. 10, after a brief illness. 
He was prominent in lumber and planing 
mill activities and an earnest association 
worker. 


EARL SMITH, manager of the C. E. Sharp 
Lumber Co., Mooreland, Okla., died suddenly 
shortly after midnight, Oct. 14, in his bed. 
He apparently had been in the best of health. 


H. P. GOETTEL, 60, retail lumber dealer 
of Central Square, N. Y., died suddenly Oct. 
= — on a hunting trip in the Adiron- 
qaacks, 


HARRY T. WILLIAMS, 56, president of the 
Dickerson-Williams Veneer Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., died recently at his home in that city. 


OTTO SEVERSON, 57, manager of Thomp- 
son Yards (Inc.) at Armstrong, Ia., for four- 
teen years, died Oct. 4 





Call in Sellers of Used Lumber 


and Materials 


3IRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 23.—The Birming- 
ham Retail Lumber & Building Material Deal- 
ers’ Association, the local agency of the Retail 
Code, has moved to bring the second-hand lum- 
ber and building material dealers into its or- 
ganization. Most dealers in used materials 
welcome an opportunity to stabilize their mar- 
ket; the recently adopted price of $15 per M 
tor 2-inch used dimension appears to be holding 
and with further advances in new lumber the 
dealers in used lumber will be hiking their lists 
a dollar or so. Retail dealers as a. rule con- 
sider their present prices too high, but are un- 
able to find any place to trim. With thé prom- 


ised higher labor rates these present figures _ 
e. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


may have to be revised upward in the very near 
future. Five yards are now in the second-hand 
or used lumber and builders supply business, with 
two of these carrying new lumber along with 
the used stocks. 


Ask for Bids on Wood Bridge 


SPOKANE, WasH., Oct. 21.—The Sandpoint 
(Idaho) highway district commissioners are call- 
ing for bids for construction of a new bridge 
across Sand Creek to replace the present struc- 
ture. This bridge is of interest to lumbermen, 
for its construction will be the same as that of 
a bridge of several miles length which is now 
nearing completion across Lake Pend Oreille 
at Sandpoint. These bridges are being made 
entirely of timber native to the district in which 
they are being built. The newly proposed one 
will be 28 feet wide, with a 6-foot walk. Pre- 
liminary estimates set the cost at $9,000. 








Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, published every other week 
at Chicago, IIl., for October 1, 1933. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, } 
County or Cook, § 55: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Evmer C. Hoe, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the business manager of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily pa- 
per, the circulation) etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above can- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Reg- 
ulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: 


Publisher, The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN (a cor- 
poration), 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Editor, Eumer C. Hoe, 6704 Stewart Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Managing Editor, A. L. Forp, 6116 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Business Manager, ELMER C. Hote, 6704 Stew- 
art Ave., Chicago, III. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpo- 
ration, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
percent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well 
as —— of each individual member, must be 
given. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN (a corporation), 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

Carl W. Defebaugh, 1120 E. 50th St., Chicago, 


1. 
Anne Defebaugh Meyer, 1130 E. 50th St., Chi- 
cago, Ill 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trus- 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a canacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation, has any interest di- 
rect or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months nreceding the 
date shown above is .......... (This informa- 
tion is required from daily publications only.) 

ELMER C. HOLz, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
22nd day of September, 1933. 

WILLIAM MATHIESEN, 

(Seal.) Notary Public. 

(My commission expires Feb. 4, 1937.) 
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| ‘Mew to Figure Costs for Advertising 
, In Classified Department 





Ge DE isccsccsy cesccecesscesss30 Cents a line 
Two consecutive issues.......... 55 cents a line ; 
Three consecutive issues.......... 75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecytive issues....... $5.40 a line 

Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. Heading 


counts as two lines. 


No display except the heading is 
permitted. 


Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 


One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Capy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and 
Seller. Best for selling lumber, shin- 
gles, retail yards, business opportunity, 
timber and timberlands, machinery, 
locomotives, cars, rails and equip- 
ment used in logging operations, You 
can get employees, salesmen, employ- 
ment or anything used in lumber and 
allied industries by advertising in the 
Wanted and For Sale department of 
the American Lumberman. 

Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBER. 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








WANTED 


Salesmen 














WEST COAST WHOLESALER DESIRES 
Communicate with established salesman who can 
produce business for dependable supplier. Par- 
ticularly New York state, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey—all rail or via Panama Canal. 

Address “B. 39,’’ care American Lumberman. 





Employees 





WANTED—A DEPENDABLE AND EXPERIENCED 


Associate in an old and thoroughly established 
wlLolesale lumber business in Wisconsin. The posi- 
tion of Secretary and Sales Manager is open to the 
right man. A small investment in the business 
would be required. In answering give age and 
experience. 

Address “B. 31," care American Lumberman., 





CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


By N. Chapin. Sames Time and Labor—Prevents 
Errors. The tables reduce to board measure all 
fractional sizes of lumber, advancing by quarter- 
inches from 1x1 to 15x15 inches square and 20 
feet long; also scantlings and uare timbers, ad- 
vancing by inches from 2x2 to 30x30 inches square 
and 50 feet long. Saw logs are reduced to board 
measure. The book contains 171 pages of strong 
white paper, is 4x7 inches and is bound in cloth. 
Price, delivered, $2. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
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WANTED 











Employment 


LOGGING SUPT. AVAILABLE 





Experienced in all classes of timber in the Lake 
States, pulpwood and cedar products, large and 
small operations. Later in charge of a pine log- 


ging operation in 
of my practical 
organizing 
Ready for 

Address 


Oregon I can offer the result 
experience in the estimating and 
woods work at a proven minimum cost. 
difficult problems and hard work. 


“B. 50," care American Lumberman. 





TO SOME RELIABLE HARDWOOD CONCERN. 
Would 


you like in your organization another em- 
ployee to represent you in South, who is a Real 
Inspector, capable of buying. Age 36, sober, good 
education and mixer. On road for years. Best 


references present employer 
Address “B. 53,” care American Lumberman. 





YOUNG RETAIL LUMBER EXECUTIVE 


Contemplating change—16 years experience from 


driver on up, including auditing and yard man- 
agement. Married, aggressive and A-1 references. 
Middle West preferred 


Address “B. 55," care American Lumberman. 





LOGGING SUPT. WISHES TO MAKE CHANGE 


For another year. Experienced in all classes of 
logging. Highest ref. from past and present em- 
ployers 

Address “‘B. 52," care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED 


Have had experience in both retail and manufac- 
turing of lumber business; also estimating and 
contracting Can furnish best of references. 


Address ‘“‘B. 57,"" care American Lumberman 





PLANING MILL OR MILLWORK FOREMAN 


7 yrs. foreman wholesale planing mills; 8 yrs. fore- 


man millwork plants. Specialist on planers, 
matchers & moulders. Exp. mfg. southern pine, 
hardwood flooring, moulding and trim, etc. Exp. 


mill builder. Prefer pine operation, southern states 
Now in Alabama. 


Address “A. 92," care American Lumberman. 





A-1 FACTORY SUPT. AVAILABLE 


14 yrs. mgr. and supt. of well known, successful 
concern doing country wide business in odd mill- 
work. Complete charge estimating, detailing and 


handling help 
Can furnish A-1 
Address “A. 


Consider 
ref. 
g8."" 


percentage proposition. 


care American Lumberman, 





ARE YOU CARRYING THE WHOLE LOAD 


On your shoulders alone? Lumber executive with 
25 years of broad experience in every phase of the 
business offers efficient services as assistant execu- 
tive to a busy boss. Hardworking, ambitious, 
honest, courageous, untiring, resourceful. A man 
who can build or re-build a business. 

Address “A. 80," care American Lumberman. 





BOUND COPIES OF THE MANUFACTURERS’ 


Lumber 
ICAN 
cago, 


Code may be obtained from the AMER- 
LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
Ill, Price 10 cents. 





PLANER—MOLDER MAN—FOREMAN 
Highest skill. Go Try 
Results guaranteed 

Address “B 56,”’ 


anywhere at once. me. 


eare American Lumberman. 





Lumber and Dimension 


WILL BUY SALVAGE LUMBER 


Also buildings, fire wrecks, abandoned lumber 
mills, ete. Old est. wrecking company of Chicago, 
operating anywhere. 

Address “‘B. 36,” 





care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—CONNECTION WITH MILL ON KILN 


Dried dimension stock for Furniture and Toy trade 
in New England section. Glued up and one piece 
stock 


Address “B. 51,” care American Lumberman. 





HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 


Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale de- 
partment when you want t» sell something 
in the lumber industry. AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 








Timber and Timber Lands 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE LARGE ACREAGE 


Timber in South or on West Coast. Give full par- 
ticulars. SOUTH ALABAMA LUMBER CO., Box 
176, Mobile, Alabama. 


Used Machinery 


WANTED—USED MACHINERY FOR THE 
Manufacture of staves for beer kegs. 
Address “Y. 31,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MEDIUM HEAVY 4 BLOCK LOG 
Carrfage, hand set works, with board and hammer 
dogs. Must be in good condition. State size and 
make. E. L. CAFLISCH, Clymer, N. Y. 

















IF YOU WISH A COPY OF THE 


Manufacturers’ Lumber Code, send 10 cents to 
cover mailing and postage to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II) 





FOR SALE 
Business Opportunities 


FOR SALE—SAWMILL IN OREGON 


Ten foot band, band resaw, dry kilns, planing mill, 
box factory, logging equipment; well balanced 
operation, capacity 150.000 feet eight hours. Mill 
in operation. Logs reach the mill by motor trucks, 
rail and water. Location affords direct water and 
rail shipments. Steamers dock at the mill, Quan- 
tity timber economically available assures per- 
petual operation, mostly Douglas Fir of splendid 
quality. An unusual operation possessing all 
essentials for low cost. 

CHARLES 8S. ELMS, Timber Lands and Lumber, 
West Coast Life Building, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Oregon has timber, and best healthful and low 
cost living conditions. Depression has left many 
lumber producers handicapped for capital. If you 
have money and are coming West. can put you in 
contact with established wholesale business, also 
several saw-mills, where investment will give 
quick returns; or mills will ship you lumber 
against money advanced to operate. Write JAS. 
M. JOHNSON, No. 507 Lumbermens Bldg., Port- 
land, Ore. 





PARTNER WANTED 


If you have experience; ability; courage to go 
ahead and a few thousand dollars it will be well 
for you to answer this advertisement. Location— 
suburb of a large middle western city. 

Address “B. 47,’’ care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE—SMALL STATIONARY SAW MILL 


$1500. Complete in Bldg. 26x84 overhead. Cent. 
Wis. Custom sawing and chance to retail. 
Address “B. 32,” care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE—COMPLETE 6 FT. BAND MILL 


Modern Dry Kiln and Planing M.ll; also yard of 
at least 5 acres located in Fercinand, Ind., on 
R. R, siding. Is situated in one of the best White 
Oak districts in the State, and can be bought at 
a reasonable price. 

THE HARDWOOD MFG. CO., Ferdinand, Ind. 


INDUSTRIAL SITE—FINE BUILDINGS 
And sheds; good side track, located in Detroit. 
Will rent, lease or sell. HENRY WINEMAN, JR., 
21425 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE AT LESS THAN COST 


Practically New Brick, Trussed Roof Warehouse 
110 ft. x 160 ft. on 75,000 sq. ft. of ground with 
private switch. Suitable for distributor doing busi- 
ness in Chicago District. 

Address “B. 54,’’ care 








American Lumberman. 





HAVE YOU A TRUCK YOU WOULD LIKE TO 
TRADE? ADVERTISE 





FOR SALE 


Business Opportunities 


FOR SALE—COMPLETE FIR AND PINE 


Sawmilling plant located on Southern Pacific rail- 
way in Oregon, including 40 M capacity sawmill, 
planing mill, railroad, logging equipment and real 
estate. For detailed particulars address ‘“Re- 
ceiver,”” care American Lumberman, Chicago, Ill. 











BUSINESS ASSOCIATE WANTED 


Experienced party owning timber wants loan or 
associate to join with $10,000 to build Shingle mill, 
Address: SHINGLE MILL, 5537 White-Henry 
Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash, 





Lumber and Dimension 


WE WANT ORDERS FOR: 
CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 








5/4” No. 1, No. 2 & No. 3 Shop and No. 3 Clear 
6/4” No. 1, No. 2 & No. 3 Shop and No. 3 Clear 
8/4” No. 1, No. 2 & No. 3 Shop and No. 3 Clear 
10/4” D & Better 

W. J. CAMPBELL LBR. CO., Ltd., Oshkosh, Wis. 

ALL FOREIGN WOODS 
Logs, Lumber, Veneers, Dimension Sizes, 
Mahogany, Walnut and Teak 

J. H. MONTEATH CO., 201 Lewis St.,.N. Y. City. 





FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN 
Small Fir Plywood in several 
Ideal for shop, novelty or toy use. 
and price OMAHA HARDWOOD 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


sizes thicknesses. 
Write for sizes 
LUMBER CO., 





MT. SHASTA PINE MFG. CO., MT. SHASTA, CAL. 
Manufacturers of Soft Calif. White 
Mouldings. Frames, Screens and Cut 
Stock is “Right.” 


Pine Lumber, 
Stock. Our 





WE HAVE TWO CARS OF WHITE PINE 
SAWDUST, 

This year’s product, which we offer for 

interested, ask for further description 

CROSBY HARDWOOD 

Rhinelander, 


sale If 
and price. 
LUMBER CoO., 

Wis. 


Retail Lumber Yards 


PUBLIC SALE—ON NOV. 9TH, 1933 








At points located as follows: all the Real Estate 
and Improvements at Mount Auburn, IIl., at ten 
A. M., Macon, Ill, one P. M., and Moweaqua, IIL, 
at three P. M. Terms of sale, at each sale, shall 
be 25% of the purchase price, cash in hand and 
payable at time of sale; balance shall be paid be- 
fore purchaser enters into possession, and posses- 
sion to be given within 90 days, from date of sale, 
or sooner at option of seller. 

MOUNT AUBURN LREBR. CO., MACON LBR. CO., 


MOWEAQUA LBR. CO. 





LUMBER YARD FOR SALE 


Located at Springfield, Missouri; population, 65,000; 
10 years in business; ample sheds and equipment, 
also well equipped shop and mill; railroad switch 
in yard. Owner forced to leave on account of bad 
health. Can make long or short time lease on 
ground at a very reasonable figure. Write L. W. 
HOUK LUMBER CO., Springfield, Missouri. 





NO. ILL. LBR., COAL, BLDG. SUPPLY YARD 


Small village; elev. near can be bought or leased 
at nominal figures. Farm trade. Earn good living, 


sound business, staple stock. No risk. Small in- 
vestment bldgs. Cash or bankable notes. HOL- 


COMB-DUTTON LBR. CO., Sycamore, II. 





FOR SALE GOOD SMALL TOWN LUMBER YARD 


Located within twelve miles of Indianapolis, In 
good farm and suburban district. -Priced right. 
Must sell. 

Address ‘‘W. 78,” care American Lumberman. 





LOS ANGELES AND SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Retail Lumber Yards for Sale. Address TWOHY 
LUMBER CoO., 714 W. 10th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





FOR SALE BY OWNER—RETAIL LUMBER AND 
Fuel business in southeastern Minnesota; centrally 
located county seat point. Paved highways. Terms 
if desired. 300d reason for selling. Splendid 


opportunity for aggressive, capable party. 
care American Lumberman. 


Address “‘B. 38,” 




















PUBLI 
WHOL! 























